HOOD’S MAGAZINE 


AND 


Comte Miscellanw. 


THE LADY’S DREAM. 


THE lady lay in her bed, 
Her couch so warm and soft, 

But her sleep was restless and broken still ; 
For turning often and oft 

From side to side, she mutter’d and moan’d, 
And toss’d her arms aloft. 


At last she startled up, 
And gaz’d on the vacant air, 

With a look of awe, as if she saw 
Some dreadful phantom there— 

And then in the pillow she buried her face 
From visions ill to bear. 


The very curtain shook, 
Her terror was so extreme ; 

And the light that fell on the broider’d quilt 
Kept a tremulous gleam ; 

And her voice was hollow, and shook as she cried :— 
‘“ Oh me! that awful dream ! 
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‘That weary, weary walk, 
In the churchyard’s dismal ground ! 
And those horrible things, with shady wings, 
That came and flitted round,— 
Death, death, and nothing but death, 
In every sight and sound! 


‘And oh! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 
With figures drooping and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ;— 
And the Voice that cried, ‘ For the pomp of pride, 
We haste to an early tomb! 


‘“‘¢ For the pomp and pleasure of Pride, 
We toil like Afric slaves, 
And only to earn a home at last, 
Where yonder cypress waves ;’— 
And then they pointed—I never saw 
A ground so full of graves! 


«“ And still the coffins came, 
With their sorrowful trains and slow ; 
Coffin after coffin still, 
A sad and sickening show ; 
From grief exempt, I never had dreamt 
Of such a World of Woe! 


“Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 
Of the many, many troubles of life, 
That grieve this earthly ball— 
Disease and Hunger, and Pain, and Want, 
But now I dreamt of them all! 


“For the blind and the cripple were there, 
And the babe that pined for bread, 
And the houseless man, and the widow poor 
Who begged—to bury the dead ; 
The naked, alas, that I might have clad, 
The famished I might have fed ! 
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‘“‘'The sorrow I might have soothed, 
And the unregarded tears ; 
For many a thronging shape was there, 
From long forgotten years, 
Aye, even the poor rejected Moor, 
Who rais’d my childish fears ! 


‘‘ Each pleading look, that long ago 
I scann’d with a heedless eye, 
Each face was gazing as plainly there, 
As when I passed it by: 
Woe, woe for me if the past should be 
Thus present when I die! 


“ No need of sulphureous lake, 
No need of fiery coal, 
But only that crowd of human kind 
Who wanted pity and dole— 
In everlasting retrospect— 
Will wring my sinful soul ! 


*“‘ Alas! I have walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod; 
Nay, helping to trample my fellow worm, 
And fill the burial sod— 
Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmark’d of God! 


“TI drank the richest draughts ; 
And ate whatever is good— 
Fish, and flesh, and fowl, and fruit, 
Supplied my hungry mood ; 
But I never remembered the wretched ones 
That starve for want of food! 


‘¢ T dressed as the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold, 
With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold ; 
But I never remembered the naked limbs 
That froze with winter's cold. 
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“ The wounds I might have heal'd! 
The human sorrow and smart ! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 

But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart !” 


She clasp’d her fervent hands, 
And the tears began to stream ; 

Large, and bitter, and fast they fell, 
Remorse was so extreme ; 

And yet, oh yet, that many a Dame 
Would dream the Lady’s Dream ! 
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THE STRANGE STUDENT. 


WHEN I studied at Edinburgh one of my special comrades and 
classfellows was a young Highlander—a Divinity student, who bore 
the high Celtic cognomen of Torquil Maclellan. 

Now this young man was a character; that is, he had many points 
of peculiarity in his disposition and habits of thinking and acting which 
marked him out from among his fellows with more distinctness than the 
generality of men stand out withal from their kind. These points I shall 
endeavour to bring before you. 

He was young, about nineteen, I think—slight but well made, and very 
gentlemanlike. He had soft curly black hair, indications of black 
whiskers, hazel eyes, and a clear white complexion, with a brown 
bloom on either cheek, where, by-the-bye, the cheek-bones stood out 
with a discernible but not unpleasing prominence. The expression of 
his countenance struck me always as eminently Celtic. There was in 
it a mixture of the pensive and the mild, the fierce and the shy; there 
would be a bold haughty stare, which would dissolve in a moment into 
a timid, bashful, almost silly, smile. 

He was not at all a clever student, but got along with the rest pretty 
well by strong efforts, for it was evident he had no enthusiasm for 
learning. His whole ambition, he told me often, was to dream away his 
life the humble and contented pastor of some sunny Highland valley. 
But he had enthusiasm for poetry and the most poetical superstitions of 
his country. In these subjects his whole spirit was wrapt, so that he 
walked the world hardly like one of ourselves, but rather like one of 
those beings of another order, of whom he had exhaustless legends, and 
in whom fervently he believed. Oh, often have I listened for hours to his 
tales, each wilder and more original than the one it followed, of second 
sight, fairies, enchantments, ghosts, wraiths, water-kelpies, banshees, and 
seraphs, descending and holding converse with holy men, far secluded 
in lonely valleys among the hills! In these he placed implicit cre- 
dence, and would have been grievously offended had I doubted them ; 
and for each he had an authority within his own knowledge. A grand- 
uncle of his had the second-sight, and foresaw and foretold many remark- 
able events. His mother’s third cousin, who was a chief, had a wailing 
night-spirit that announced death in the family, and which had been heard 
by his own father on three several occasions: and an aunt had frequent 
interviews with the enemy of mankind, who came in the shape of a small 
dark man, and mocked her while at prayer. 

Torquil was a poet, but from his bashful disposition I could get sight 
of but few of his productions ; and what I did see were quite in the 
Ossianic strain—ghosts riding on meteors, and delicate mountain maids 
with their hair floating abroad on the night-wind, recognising in them the 
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misty forms of their lovers, slain in distant fields. Some were in the 
Gaelic language, others in measured English prose, but all unfinished ; 
and he guarded them with so much scrupulous jealousy, that there was no 
securing a copy of any of them. 

He was quite a solitary; society was a burden to him, he shunned it in 
every possible way, and when forced into it his sheepish awkwardness 
was as painful to others as it was to himself. He had formed a most 
exalted idea of the female character, and, when in the company of ladies, 
was so overwhelmed with the sort of ethereal halo wherewith his imagi- 
nation had invested them, as to be utterly unable to address them in con- 
versation. His greatest pleasures appeared to be to walk alone about the 
country of a sunny day, or about the lonely streets of the city on a moon- 
light night ; or to sit for hours alone by his fire, looking into it between the 
bars. Thus have I found him often in his chamber, with his back turned 
upon his books, his candle long burnt out, and his head bending over the 
fire, into the glow of which his eyes were intently gazing, while ever and 
anon a smile of delight or a look of compassion or sorrow would pass over 
his face at the events of the ideal world that was moving around him. He 
would always sigh deeply wher his reveries were thus broken in upon ; 
but if I had come to listen to his dreams, a new pleasure would re-ani- 
mate his countenance. He appeared to have no friends or acquaint- 
ances, either in the university or in the town. I alone was in his 
confidence ; how this came about I cannot acccunt for, save from the 
fact that I too, when young, had my whims, and was generally consi- 
dered a sort of eccentric, half-cracked being, and “ like,” says the proverb, 
‘“‘ draws to like;” probably, it might have arisen from our mutually 
understanding and appreciating each other’s characters. 

But, be that as it may, I certainly have had few friends to whom I 
have been more attached, or whose loss I have mourned so deeply. 

In temper he was the mildest of creatures, and the gentlest in man- 
ners. No one could be more at the command of his emotions than poor 
Torquil, or more variable in spirits—now he was all mirth and cheer- 
fulness—within an hour he seemed a very picture of melancholy. He 
was strongly imbued with religion—the pure Calvinism of the North; 
but had interwoven with it a strange texture of superstitious Mythology, 
and firmly believed in an intermediate state without all the bliss of 
Paradise, and with but little of the pains of the other place—which was 
allotted to that class of half-fallen spirits, who have sported by moon- 
light in the imagination of his countrymen, from time immemorial. 

No person, one would think, could be more apt than he to fall deeply 
in love, or, when he fell, to be more completely lost in the enchantment 
of the passion. He seemed cut out for its very victim, and yet, strange 
to say, he appeared always entirely proof to it; and while I, as in duty 
bound, was sighing away in a manner becoming my years, and creditable 
to my discretion, he, though he certainly did not laugh at me, appeared 
quite callous and devoid of sympathy, and altogether at a loss to perceive 
the precise nature or modus operandi of my pangs. I used to speak to 
him about this, and, while expatiating in glowing terms on the more 
glowing eyes and lips of Miss A., the golden tresses of Miss F., (ah, 
there’s a sigh even now!) and the swimming carriage and magnificent 
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voice of Miss S., would take him to task on the subject in expressions 
now of envy, now of pity. 

“ Ah!” he would say, “don’t hurry me—it is coming yet, I know; 
and, I fear—for if ever that passion drove a man mad, I am such a 
man—it will be my death.” 

There is a certain village on the coast of Argyllshire much frequented 
as a watering-place, or summer residence, by the Cotton, Sugar, and 
Iron Lords of Glasgow and Paisley. South-west from it the coast has 
a singularly bold aspect, consisting of steep rounded promontories in 
succession, enclosing small narrow bays. These promontories are 
covered with wood, among which, where there can be found horizontal 
space enough, there are perched one or two villas of a castellated 
appearance, to make them harmonise with the rude bluff nature of the 
scenery. Along the foot of these projecting steeps runs the shore road, 
generally at about a hundred feet above the water level, often overhung 
by trees or rocks, and with another wood beneath it; down through 
which several little pathways lead over the rocks to quiet little bits of 
hidden beach, most pleasant for bathing. Ihave travelled much since 
those days, and to several out-of-the-way places in sunny climates, but 
a more beautiful walk for a summer’s day I have not seen than this 
lonely road, winding round among rock and wood, with the smooth sea 
sleeping below, and a fair prospect of fertile low-land basking in the sun 
beyond it. 

To a cottage near this village my father used to remove every 
summer, and hither I invited my friend Torquil, to pass with us a week 
or two of June. 

He came, and appeared to enjoy himself mightily. The weather was 
beautiful—clear sunny days and starry nights, and daily and nightly he 
was out alone, following his own fancy, up among the hills, down that 
romantic shore road, or out in our small boat upon the waveless sea. 
At first, for a day or two, I was often with him; after that I hardly 
saw him at all, and about this I began to be a little piqued, though I 
said nothing, but went fishing, rambling, and sailing by myself. 

But one afternoon, rather late, indeed about an hour before sunset, 
when the heat of summer was no more to be felt, though all the bright- 
ness remained ; when the perfume of the flowers, plants, and blossoms, 
that had been burnt dry at noon, was just beginning to steal freshly 
forth, aided ‘by the balmy dewiness of evening, that was soon to fall 
completely over the scene—when a small pale crescentic shadow, which 
you know to be the moon, was faintly visible aloft in the sky—but the 
bright sparkle of Hesperus was not yet discernible; at this season, I 
was slowly returning toward the village, from a walk of several hours, 
down the winding shore road. Just as I was about to round an abrupt 
turn, I was awakened from a reverie by the sound of clear cheerful 
voices talking a little in advance of me. I looked up, and, to my amaze- 
ment, beheld my friend Torquil strolling leisurely along with a young 
lady, while a second was walking a little in the rear, apparently twisting 
a sort of garland with wild flowers. I say to my amazement, for I knew 
his invulnerability, his power of looking unscathed on the brightest 
beauty, as well as his bashfulness and total incapacity for female society ; 
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yet here he was walking along, talking and smiling with an utter absence 
of all mauvaise honte, to one who, though certainly strange looking, was 
still a most lovely and lady-like creature. 

He was so rapt—so completely to appearance under the spell of his 
companion’s presence—that he did not observe me as I fell respectfully 
to one side of the road to let them pass. His features were animated by 
an expression totally new to them, as he looked with an ardent smile 
down into her face, for she was small and slight—it was an expression of 
admiration and love, amounting to worship, like what one might fancy 
on the countenance of a fanatical devotee about to sacrifice himself to 
his divinity, and it was blended with the shy, tameless, wild-deer sort of 
look his strongly Celtic face usually wore. He passed me altogether 
unconscious of my presence—not so did his companion. You have often 
observed, reader, how a woman, who is conscious of extreme beauty, and 
withal of a coquettish turn, glances at a stranger, into whose neighbour- 
hood she may for a little be thrown. She gives you a sudden momen- 
tary look full in the face or side-long—enquiring, half admiring, and 
somewhat sweet and kind—next instant it is withdrawn from you, and 
succeeded by an appearance of ordinary influence—and not-all you could 
say or do, were you foolish enough to try, would ever recall to you that 
delicious glance—no, it has done its work in her opinion, and one is 
enough to settle your business, they are too precious to be thrown away. 
Such a glance full flashing and instantaneous did this lady cast upon me, 
and in another moment she was lavishing in smiles all her sweetness 
upon my fascinated friend. 

I never in all my life saw a being like her—smallness was the only 
drawback from the perfection of her beauty ; for I hold with the ancients 
that stature, if not bulk, is a decided constituent of that quality. She 
was slight and little, yet through the light texture of her dress as she 
walked, the eye, aided by the fancy, could make out the complete sym- 
metry of her most graceful figure. Her foot was exceedingly small— 
disproportionately so it would have seemed did not the sight move from 
it to the slender, beautifully shaped, and the flowerstalk-like springy 
ankle it supported. Her face, again, in its extreme and ripe loveliness, 
betokened the perfection of womanhood, albeit the slight elastic undu- 
lating form might have looked the girl—and it had even in a greater 
degree the peculiar expression which I have called Celtic, and described 
as animating the face of Torquil—indeed so strong was this expression, 
that it seemed almost to border on that of insanity. She wore a dress 
of some silken stuff of a beautiful green colour, not quite in the fashion, 
nor yet in that prior to it, yet deviating from them only in those par- 
ticulars in which they seemed to have as usual left pure and classic grace 
behind them. A small green velvet bonnet, with lining of a lighter 
shade of the same colour, was allowed to fall back upon her neck, ex- 
posing her face and the top of her yellow head to the full glow of the 
low-fallen sun, as if she little dreaded or cared for aught but the ripen- 
ing effect of its rays upon the mingled roses of her face, neck, and brow. 
A shawl of deep green tint was thrown with much elegance, plaidwise, 
about her shoulders—her shoes were of green leather, and she wore a 
snood or narrow band of some glittering cloth of the same hue round her 
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head, as if to bind her golden tresses. Her whole person was glistening 
with gold and precious stones—every part of her dress, that afforded any 
excuse for a jewel, bore many and dazzling ones, especially the band 
over her forehead, that round her waist, her wrists, and her fingers, 
and the emerald seemed to be of all the most especial favourite. More- 
over there hung with careless grace from her waist down round the skirt 
of her dress a very light and slender garland of little wildflowers, 
similar to that the other young lady behind appeared to be twining. 

This latter person I had no time to observe, so occupied were my 
eyes and thoughts with the other, the immediate companion of my friend. 
I had merely time to notice cursorily that she too was slight and small, 
and was dressed in a syle somewhat similar, before they were all out of 
sight from me behind the rock at the corner of the road. Her face I 
did not see. 

As I walked along the way homeward, my mind was agitated by a 
thousand doubts and conjectures—who or what these ladies could be, or 
how my strange, shy, solitary friend had managed to procure or accom- 
plish an introduction to their acquaintance. The conclusion I came to 
was, that the first was the daughter of some of the princely merchants 
who had villas in the neighbourhood, and insane ; for on no other sup- 
position could I account for the singular outlandish strangeness of her 
looks and dress ; and that the second was either a hired keeper or com- 
panion, or some kind sister who performed out of affection that office. 

I was on thorns till I got an opportunity of talking with Torquil on 
the subject, which was not till next day at noon; for not till then did he 
come home to our cottage. He asked me to take a walk with him down 
the shore road, and as we went he talked in glowing terms of this his 
first mistress. 

‘¢ Alas! Peregrine!” said he, “ it is come upon me at last, and I am 
lost. I am become but a secondary being, a poor insignificant satellite 
to that bright orb you saw. I have now no separate existence from 
her—where she goes I must go, and if she put me from her I must die.” 

“ Tuts! nonsense man!” said I, “‘ wait awhile and you will wonder— 
laugh—at your present ecstacies; I have an idea how you feel, but let 
me tell you, from actual experience, there is nothing makes a man feel so 
cheap as when returned to his sober senses he looks back upon the 
vagaries and antics he has been made to play by that most powerful, 
most unstable, and most ridiculous of the passions, love.” 

“ Ah! you talk only as far as you know—my passion you can never 
understand—its object is not like the daughters of this earth, she is an 
ethereal being, a creature as much superior to womankind as is yonder 
blue empyrean to this thick air.” 

« Just so I thought of my own Laura, till I found her lunching on 
cold roast pork and bottled porter. But how the deuce did you get 
acquainted with her let me ask ?” 

«¢ I will tell you,” said he, “ the first day after my arrival here I had 
wandered away down this road to about a mile beyond the last of the 
villas—that with the tower and clock attached, and, leaving the road, 
went down the rocks under the trees to the water's edge. It was about 
noon, and I had thoughts of bathing; at all events the spot looked so 
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romantic that Iwas inclined to explore it. But, when about halfway 
down, I was arrested by the sight of two nymphlike creatures, who with 
mirth were laving the snow of their unclad feet in the little waves that 
washed a small nook of white sandy beach, and picking their tottering, 
but most graceful steps, among the sharp pebbles and shells—for some 
moments I watched them unseen—I ought not in honour, but I could not 
help it, I was fascinated. At length they left the beach, and ran quickly 
up the rocks in the opposite direction from where I was,—suddenly one 
of them, with a small suppressed scream, fell,—I sprang from where I 
was concealed, bounded across the bushy rocks, and in a minute more 
had raised her in my arms. One of those small white feet was bleeding, 
and a few drops were on a sharp slaty point of the rock that had grazed 
it as it flew over. I came back afterwards, and broke off that bit of 
stone, and here it is.” 

As he spoke he drew from the bosom of his waistcoat a small frag- 
ment of stone, marked with a deep red stain. When I had looked at it 
here placed it. 

«« At her own request I helped her companion to bear her up to the 
road behind a turn of which a small open green carriage, with two 
cream-coloured ponies, was waiting. She would not let me leave her, 
and we drove down about three miles farther to where her home is r 

«“ Ah,” said I, “ and where is it, and what sort of folks are her 
friends ?”’ 

‘“‘ You have walked down, have you not, toa place where you lose 
sight of the sea, where the road goes round behind a small rather low- 
lying and wood-covered promontory,—here we dismounted, and entering 
the wood by a narrow-tangled path, came at length to a stone wall, ivy- 
covered, and concealed by small trees and thick brushwood. A small 
green door in the wall opened, and we entered a garden,—it is in a most 
singular taste,—there is no appearance of art, all the flowers and bushes 
seem to spring naturally and spontaneously, and it is only when you can 
perceive no weed, nor any plant devoid of its beauty or its fragrance, that 
you acknowledge the hand of art has been there. The walks are grass- 
carpeted, and bordered with the most beautiful flowers, native to our 
country, and many of the richest tints and odour that I have hitherto 
been a stranger to. Through this, by many a winding, we went past 
many a flowery arbour and many a fantastic fountain, and statue of 
woodnymph or satyr in marble or bronze, till we reached her home. 
It is an extensive dwelling of one story, facing the south-west, and with 
an open area of green-sward in front, shut in all round by fruit trees of 
all descriptions. It is on the plan of a cottage, and the front and roof, 
which is thatched with heath, are covered with flowering creepers, ivy, 
and wood-ling—the walls completely, and the roof partially. But how 
can I make you know the splendour, the luxury of the interior, where 
everything that could be contrived by the most voluptuarian Sybarite, 
or executed by the slaves of the lamp, is offered to the ravished senses ; 
where every organ meets everywhere with some new and not hitherto 
dreamed of gratification.” 

‘‘ Bless my soul!” cried I, “ I have been here every summer for this 
eight years past, and never before heard of a villa down this road farther 
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than Mr. M ’s, the cotton broker; and such a Paradise, too, and 
so secret, I’m afraid you have found your way to the Cumnor, and 
stumbled on the Amy Robsart of some great man. You’d better mind 
your eye, Torquil, or you will get into trouble, as sure as fate.” 

*‘ No,” cried he, with an enthusiastic smile, ‘‘the lady of my life is 
mistress of the mansion, and owns no lord of any kind. There is none 
within those bounds, save in her service, or by her invitation.” 

“It is strange,” said I, “that I did not find out this demesne. I 
know perfectly the low jutting land you mean. Now I last year went 
down there and entered the wood, but in place of a stone wall, I came to 
a rocky ledge, about twelve feet high, and shelving outwards over me so 
as to be inaccessible without a ladder, or without climbing a tree, and 
dropping from a branch—a proceeding from which, had I been inclined 
to it, I would have been deterred by the sight of a very respectable adder 
uncoiling itself among the bushes.” 

Here we had a long dispute, about whether I had been to the same 
place or not, or whether his stone wall did not fill up a gap in the rocky 
ledge I spoke of; and I resolved to make every inquiry in a quiet way 
at the village, whether anybody knew of the existence of the villa, or 
whether any servant from it was in the habit of coming there to make 
purchases of necessaries. At last I proposed to him, that as the day 
was fine, we might walk down together, and he could at least show me 
the wall with its door. With some reluctance he consented, and we 
went down the road together; but we had scarcely gone a hundred 
yards, when one of those bright insects, called in the language of the 
country witch-butterflies, caught my eye, and giving chase up the rocks 
beside the road, my foot missed a point I was stepping to, and falling, 
I hurt my side so severely, as to be glad to crawl home as speedily as 
with his assistance I could. I was confined to bed, or to the house, for 
more than a week after. 

Whilst I was so confined, Torquil appeared to be revelling in the 
society of this, his charmer, about whom he seemed to be love-mad. 
She, her villa, her youthful friends, their music,—so much beyond any- 
thing we had ever heard together in church, theatre, or concert-room— 
the viands, the wines, the sporting, and the dances, formed the sole sub- 
jects of the conversation the few hours he was with me; whilst, at other 
times, my mind was in a continual ferment about what could be the com- 
mon-sense meaning of all this so romantic affair, and what was likely to 
be the upshot. 

At length, when I had got so far well as to be able to sit up dressed 
in my room—though I could not walk much without pain—one evening 
Torquil came in, and after sitting a little, rose, and pressing my hand 
between his two, while the tears stood in his eyes, bade me “ good night,” 
and left me. I was wondering what could be the matter, and I began to 
associate his present demeanour with his mysterious love in green, when 
a servant entering, gave me a letter. I opened it, and the hand at once, 
before I had looked at the signature, told me it was from Torquil. 

He told me he had left me, and that [ should never see him more ; 
that he was not going home to his father’s house in the Highlands, nor 
to Edinburgh, but to a very distant country, from which, if he should 
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ever return, it would be many years thereafter. He was deeply sorry, it 
said, to part from me—he had been very happy with me; but he was 
going to be happier now—very happy, indeed, and very powerful ; pos- 
sessed of a power which he would continually exert for my welfare. He 
had taken this method of parting with me to avoid the deep pain of a 
parting,—in words—a bidding farewell—to both of us; and wished me 
every success and happiness in this and another world. 

When I read this, springing from my seat, I spoke unconsciously 
aloud— 

“At length it has occurred, and Torquil has committed the folly I 
feared—he has made a runaway match, and allied himself to that girl, 
who I am now convinced is insane—but hardly more so than he!” 

All the evening and night I was in a state of the utmost anxiety, and 
next day feeling much stronger I took a staff and set out, the weather 
being warm and beautiful, to seek this secluded villa, and make enquiries 
to ascertain what had become of my friend. 

After a long walk I reached the spot where the road left the shore, 
and went behind the peninsula of land; I looked around me, and was 
now sure, from particulars Torquil had mentioned in our former dispute, 
that this was the place both of us meant. Leaving the highway I 
entered the wood between it and the sea, and soon came to the ledge of 
rock I had before remarked. Moving cautiously along beneath it I at 
length reached a spot where it appeared accessible. Still there was no 
appearance of any artificial wall; I mounted over this portion with 
more ease than I had expected, but found no difference on the one 
side from the other. There was the same wood of low trees which 
appeared likely never to reach much beyond their present dwarfish 
stature, and between and around them there was an abundance of 
brambles, furze, stinging-nettles, and other brushwood. 

Through this I made my way doubtfully with the end of my stick, 
and at length reached an open space, where I perceived a bare, grassy 
hillock, quite rounded and regular in shape. I now began, in spite of 
me, to entertain somewhat strange ideas, which were increased to inex- 
pressible awe and feeling of insecurity—of mysterious danger—when 
moving round it I saw, on its south-west side, an open level space, with a 
very large thorn-tree in the midst, and close by it one of those scathed 
circles on the grass denominated fairy wings. I could not withstand 
the feelings that took possession of me, but taking to my heels fled 
through the wood. In a minute or two I heard the murmur of waves, 
and reached the line of rocks that formed the shore, over which I 
resolved to scramble till I should find my way back to the road without 
again traversing that enchanted wood. 

But here as I was moving along, stepping from one point to another, 
my progress was arrested by a sort of half-covered wide-mouthed cave, 
that had a floor of sand and pebbles stretching up from the sea-brink to 
about twenty feet back under the rocks. Just as I was thinking of 
stepping over this at a narrow part my eyes were attracted by a figure 
laid at length on the sand, with the head and shoulders washed by the 
tiny waves of the ebbing tide, and the face downwards. 

Struck with new dread and curiosity, I made my way down over the 
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rough points and angles of the rocks, and coming close to the body 
could at once perceive, by the dress, though drenched with wet and 
stained with sand, that it was my poor friend Torquil. 

I raised the body, and though the features were a little disfigured, 
apparently by having lain against the pebbles, yet I directly knew them ; 
his black hair, his eyes, nose, and mouth were foul with sand, and 
among the locks some glutinous sea-weed had got entangled and hung 
drooping into the water. 

Reader, what were now my thoughts? I cannot tell—they changed 
every instant—lI felt as if in a dream, only I knew I was awake. Amaze- 
ment, grief, superstitious awe, terror—terror for my own safety—flew 
through my mind, and I was constrained, leaning against the side of that 
lonely and fatal cave with the body in my arms, to pray aloud to Heaven 
for succour and protection. 

When I had become somewhat composed, I set about dragging the 
body up the rocks, out of the way of crabs and other fish. With some 
trouble I carried it to a grassy spot, where covering the face and upper 
part of the body with the handkerchiefs from my pocket and neck, which 
I secured down with stones; and spreading over the whole broken-down 
branches which I saw about, I left the spot, and made the best of my 
way to the village. 

I had no sooner reached it than I was compelled to take once more to 
my bed; the trial had been too much for me. But I gave directions to 
a party of men, who set out that same day by water, and brought the 
remains round in our boat. 

In Scotland there are no inquests, but the Sheriff-Substitute and 
Procurator-Fiscal, as I believe the officers are called, made an investi- 
gation immediately into the case ; but on hearing the surgeon’s report 
who had examined the body, and questioning such witnesses as they 
thought fit to put on oath, came to the conclusion that the death had 
been accidental, by drowning. 

I sent to his father in the Highlands the letter of farewell he had 
written me, with an account of the circumstances preceding his death. 
In about four days he himself came on horseback across the country, but 
his son had been buried in the village church-yard, and he could only 
see his grave. He came and saw me, and a poor broken-hearted old 
man he seemed ; but he was not allowed to stay or talk much to me, for 
by that time I was in a state of fever. 

Reader,—on inquiry I found there was no villa of any kind south of 
Mr. M ’s, the one with the small tower and clock. Also, that the 
point of land is called “ Ardshire, or the Fairy’s Promontory.” 
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THE BLIND BRIDE. 


Tue following Poem derives its origin from a Romance of Real Life, 
the scene of which is in one of our midland counties. A young lady of 
great beauty and accomplishments was suddenly deprived, by an inflam- 
mation, of the sense of sight. Nevertheless, instead of sinking, under 
so heavy a dispensation, into listlessness and melancholy, with an admi- 
rable spirit she retained her cheerfulness, and continued all her former 
pursuits, as far as the privation would allow. She continued to play, 
sing, dance, walk, and even ride out on horseback—preserving a bright 
mind, amidst her darkness, and a happy countenance. Soon afterwards 
a gentleman returned from abroad, who had been the companion of her 
childhood—and her lover in his boyhood. Touched by the noble spirit 
with which she bore her calamity, and still retaining his old attach- 
ment to her, he offered his heart and hand for her acceptance—in spite 
of the urgent counsel of his friends, and even the remonstrances of the 
lady herself. But he remained firm to his purpose: and the verses were 
composed, as if addressed by him to his Blind Bride. 


THou seest me not, my own dear bride ; 

Yet bright thy smile, my Esperance, 
As when we sported side by side, 

Or mingled in our playmates’ dance— 
Thy step, as then, is light and free, 

Thy stirrup firm and fearless still : 
Such power abides in constancy 

Of faith and hope, and steadfast will. 


I lov’d thee then, my heart's first joy, 

I love thee now, and tenfold more 
Than when the sadden’d stripling-boy 

Left thee and thine, and England’s shore. 
One lingering gaze behind I cast : 

Thy young eye watch’d me from the hill :— 
O had I deem’d that look thy last !— 

But here thou art, and dearer still. 


Thy mind’s a kingdom all my own ; 
And like the lark, in morning air, 
Thy playful voice, whose minstrel tone 
Can charm away my every care. 
Thy peace which pure high thoughts impart, 
The scents, the sounds of jocund Earth, 
Are thine—and more than all, a heart 
That beats for thee and feels thy worth. 
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What though alike unmark’d by thee 
The moonbeam and the noontide ray, 
"Tis mind, and heart, and converse free, 
Turn gloom to joy, and night to day. 
Then cheer thee, love ; where’er we go, 
My step, my thought, shall wait on thine : 
Thy spirit, tried in weal and woe, 
My Esperance, shall strengthen mine. 


NATURE AND ART. 


Tue following Correspondence is submitted, without comment, to the 
reader ; who must discover for himself to which of our Art-Unions it 
refers. Perhaps it applies indirectly to all Picture Lotteries and raffles 
for Engravings, in which the very best designs are left at the mercy of 
chance. 


No. 1. 
To R. A. Brusu, Esq., Lonpon. 


Sur,—About the Hart Unnion. Accordin to yure advice 1 tuck out 
for my Prize that are grate Picter as was in the Xibition and am sorry 
to say It dont give sattisfaction to noboddy, nayther to self and familly 
or any Frend watsumever. Indeed sum pepel dont scrupple to say Ive 
been reglarly Dun in ile. 

The fust thing I did on its arrival were to stick it up in the back Par- 
ler verry much agin my Missis, who objected to its takin too much of 
her room, witch she likes to have to herself. Howsumever there it were 
and I made a pint to ax everry boddy, custumers, & nabers, to step in 
& faver with their oppinions And witch am concernd to say is all una- 
nimus Per Contra, And partickly Sam Jones the Hous Painter whom is 
reckond a judge. As youd say if youd seed him squinnyin at it thro a 
roll of paper like one of the reglar knowin wuns I see at the Nashunal 
Gallery. Besides backin & backin furder & furder off to get the rite 
Distance as he said, till he backt into the fire. Whereby he says theres 
not a room in the hole Premisis big enuff to get at the focus. And sure 
enuff the nigher you look into it the furder youre off from diskivering 
the meanin. And my Missis objecs in to-to to landskips in doors witch 
sounds resonable and agreable to Natur only it would spile in the open 
air. So wat to do with the Pictur lord nose. Why Id better have had 
a share in the Boy’s Distributing, with a chance of gittin a hactive one, 
to go round with the Tray. 

As for Dadley, he wont have it at no price—not even for a sign—for 
says he theres no entertanement in it for man or horse. And witch I 
am almost convarted to myself, arter lookin at it for three Days runnin. 
So you see it dont impruve on acquaintance. Rigsby the Carpenter is 
of the same mind as the others ; He have wun a Prize himself, that are 
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Print as you see in everry House I goes to, like, the Willer patten 
chaney Namely the yung Female with the Lion walkin into the Cottage 
—why he don’t walk into her & the old oman too is astonishin. 

Well, there it is in the littel back parler, & as Jones says, “ bein 
kill’d for want of space,” & advises to stick it in the slorterous, But witch 
I cant spare for a Picter Gallery. 

As such havin follerd your proffeshinal advice witch makes you respon- 
sibel for the same Beg to know wether the Picter cant be took back at a 
redeucéd Wallyation Or by way of swop for the same length & Bredth, 
by the foot square, of littel paintings In witch case Sporting subjex 
would be preferd. Or would be agreable to take out the Amount in 
fammily likenesses, includin my grey mare. 

Hopin for the faver of an erly reply I am 

ur 
Your very humbel sarvent 
RicHaRD CARNABY. 
No. 2, 
(THe ANsweER.) 
Sir, 

In reply to your communication I beg to state, that having afforded 
you the benefit of my professional knowledge and experience in the 
selection of a Picture, I am quite as deeply concerned as I ought to be 
that the result has not proved satisfactory to yourself, Mr. Jones the 
House Painter, and the rest of the provincial connoisseurs. 

As to taking back the Picture, under any of the arrangements you 
propose, it is quite out of the question ; and indeed altogether inconsistent 
with the rules and views of a Society expressly instituted for the encou- 
ragement of a taste for the Fine Arts. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
R. A. Brusn. 
No. 3. 
To Mr. Brusn. 
SuR, 

Am sorry you decline to take the Picter off my hands havin proposed 
such Fair Terms. As to my encurragin a taste for the Fine Harts, as 
my missis say, its my bisness to encurrege a taste for fine meat Witch 
is the fact. And as such ort praps to have confined my attentions to 
butcherin Whereby I mite sit cumfitable in my own parler But a 200 
ginny Picter, and a greasy blue jacket & red nite cap don’t match no 
how. Howsumever I shant put in agin At least not till sich time as 
theres a Hart Union for Hagriculture & a raffle for a Prize Ox. 

I remane 
Sur 
You verry humbel sarvent, 
RicHARD CARNABY. 
P.S. Since ritin the abuv, Jones have found a custumer, on condition 


of paintin some annimals into the landskip, whereby the Picter stands a 
chance of showing off, on the outside of a Wild Beast Carrywan. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DREAM. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


JAMES O'LEARY was a schoolmaster of great learning, and still 
greater repute ; his school was the most crowded of any school within 
fifty miles of Killgubbin—yet he modestly designated it his ‘ Small 
College”—and his pupils “his thrifle of boys.” O’Leary never con- 
sidered “ the Vulgarians ”—as he termed those who only learned English, 
writing, and arithmetic—worth counting. No boy, in his estimation, 
merited naming or notice until he entered Virgil; he began his school 
catalogue with “the Vargils;”’ but was so decidedly proud of “ the 
Homarians,” that he often regretted he had no opportunity of “ taking 
the shine out of thim ignorant chaps up at Dublin College” bya display 
of his “ Gracians”—five or six clear-headed, intelligent boys, whose 
brogues were on their tongue; whose clothes hung upon them by a 
mystery ; and yet, poor fellows! were as proud of their Greek, and as 
fond of capping Latin verses, as their master himself. 

James O'Leary deserved his reputation to a certain extent, as all do 
who achieve one. In his boyhood he had been himself a poor scholar, 
and travelled the country for his learning ; he had graduated at the best 
hedge school in the kingdom of Kerry, and at one time had an idea of 
entering Maynooth ; but fortunately or unfortunately, as it might be, he 
lost his vocation by falling in love and marrying Mary Byrne, to whom, 
despite a certain quantity of hardness and pedantry, he always made a 
kind husband, although Mary, docile and intelligent in every other respect, 
never could achieve her A, B, C; this he was fond of instancing as a 
proof of the inferiority of the fair sex. James looked with the greatest 
contempt at the system adopted by the National Schools, declaring that 
Latin was the foundation upon which all intellectual education should be 
raised, and that the man who had no Latin was not worthy of being 
considered a man at all. 

Donnybeg, the parish in which he resided, was a very remote, silent 
district—an isolated place, belonging chiefly to an apoplectic old gentle- 
man, whose father having granted long leases on remunerating terms, 
left him a certain income, sufficient for himself, and not distressing to 
others. The simple farmers had so long considered Master O'Leary a 
miracle, and he confirmed them in this opinion so frequently, by saying 
in various languages, what they had not understood, if spoken in the 
vernacular, that when a National School was proposed in the parish by 
some officious person, they offered to send up their schoolmaster, attended 
by his Latin and Greek scholars—tail fashion—to ‘ bother the boord.” 
This threw James into a state of such excitement, that he could hardly 
restrain himself; and indeed his wife does not hesitate to say, that he 
has never been “ right” since. 
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The old landlord was as decided an enemy to the National School 
system as James himself; and the matter dropped without O’Leary’s 
having an opportunity of “ flooring the boord,” which he bitterly regrets. 
James, for many years after his establishment at Donnybeg, was ex- 
ceedingly kind to the itinerant class, of whose merits he was so bright 
an example; for a long time his College was the refuge of every poor 
scholar, who received gratuitous instruction from “ the Master,” and the 
attention and tenderness of a mother from “the Mistress.” This 
generosity on the part of James O'Leary increased his reputation, and 
won him a great many blessings from the poor, while pupils thronged to 
him from distant parts of the kingdom—not only the itinerant scholar, 
but the sons of snug farmers, who boarded in his neighbourhood, and 
paid largely for the classics, and all accomplishments. This James 
found very profitable ; in due time he slated his house, placing a round 
stone as a “ pinnacle’ on either gable, representing, the one the terres- 
trial, the other, the celestial globe; he paved the little court-yard with 
the multiplication table in black and white stones; and constructed a 
summer-house, to use his own phrase, on “ geometrical principles,” whose 
interior was decorated with maps and triangles, and every species of 
information. If pupils came before, they “rained on him,” after his 
“ Tusculum” was finished ; and he had its name painted on a gothic arch 
above the gate, which, such was the inveteracy of old habits, always 
stood open for want of a latch; but somehow, though James’s fortunes 
improved, there was something about his heart that was not right; he 
began to consider learning only valuable as a means of wealth; he 
became civil to rich dunces, andcontinually snubbed a first-rate “‘Gracian, ’ 
who was, it is true, only a poor scholar. This feeling, like all others, 
at first merely tolerated, gained ground by degrees, until Master O’Leary 
began to put the question frequently to himself—‘“ Why he should do 
good, and bother himself so much, about those who did fo good to him ?” 
He had never ventured to say this out aloud to any one, but he had at 
last whispered it so often to himself that one evening, seeing Mary busily 
occupied turning round some preparation in a little iron pot, reserved 
for delicate stir-a-bout, gruel, or “a sup of broth,”—which he knew on 
that particular occasion was intended for the “ Gracian,” who had been 
unwell for some days,—after knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and 
closing and clasping his well-thumbed Homer, he said, “* Mary, can’t ye 
sit still at the wheel, now that the day ’s a’most done, and nature becomes 
soporific ?—which signifies an inclination to repose.” 

“ In a minute, dear; it ’s for poor Aby—he ’s sick entirely, and has 
no one to look to him—the place where he lodges has no convayniance 
for a drop of whey—and if it had, they ‘ve nothing to turn it with, and 
nothing to make it of,—so I ’ll sit down at onct.” 

*‘ ‘Then why don’t you sit down at onct?”—T[A corruption of ** at 
once,” means, at this moment—it is the present tense—now— instantly. ] 
‘Why do you sit—wasting your time—to say nothing of the sweet 
milk—and the”—he was going to say “the sour,” but was ashamed, and 
so added, “ other things—for one who does no good to us?” 

** No good to us !” repeated Mary, as she poured off the whey, keeping 
the curd carefully back with a horn spoon. ‘“ No good to us, dear?— 
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why, it ’s for Aby-the-What is it you called him—Aby Gradus? No; 
Aby the Gracian—your top boy—as used to be—he that his old grand- 
mother—(God help us!—he had no other kith or kin)—walked ten 
miles, just to see him stand at the head of his class, that she might die 
with an easy heart—it’s for him, it is f 

“‘ Well,” replied the Master, “I know that, I know it,’s for him—and 
I'll tell you what, Mary, we are growing—not to say ould, but advanc- 
ing to the region of middle life—past its meridian, indeed—and we can’t 
afford to be throwing away our substance on the like of Aby ——” 

‘«¢ James !” exclaimed Mary. 

«« Ay, indeed, Mary, we must come to a period—a full stop, I mean— 
and”—he drew a deep breath, then added—‘“ and take no more poor 
scholars !” 

“Qh, James, don’t say the likes o’ that,” said the gentle-hearted 
woman, ‘ don’t—a poor scholar never came into the house that I did ’nt 
feel as if he brought fresh air from heaven with him—I never miss the 
bit I give them—my heart warms to the soft homely sound of their bare 
feet on the floor, and the door a’most opens of itself to let them in.” 

‘Still, we must take care of ourselves, woman, dear,” replied James, 
with a dogged look. Why the look should be called “ dogged,” I do not 
know, for dogs are anything but obstinate, or given to it; but he 
put on the sort of look so called; and Mary, not moved from her pur- 
pose, covered the mouth of the jug with a huge red apple potato, and, 
beckoning a neighbour’s child, who was. hopping over the multiplication 
table in the little court yard, desired her to run for her life, with the 
jug, while it was hot, to the house where Aby stopt that week, and be 
sure tell him he was to take it after he had said his prayers, and while 
it was screeching hot. She then drew her wheel opposite her husband, 
and began spinning. 

“I thought, James,” she said, “that Abel was a strong pet of yours, 
though you’ve cooled to him of late—I’m sure he got you a deal of 
credit.” 

« All I’ll ever get by him.” 

“Ob, don’t say that! sure, the blessing is a fine thing—and all the 
learning you give out, James, honey, does’nt lighten what you have in 
your head, which is a grate wonder. If I only take the meal out of the 
losset, handful by handful, it wastes away, but your brains hould out 
better than the meal: take ever so much away, and there ’s the same 
still.” Oty 

«‘ Mary, you’re a fool, agra!” answered her husband—but he smiled. 
The schoolmaster was a man, and all men like flattery, even from their 
wives. 

« And that’s one reason, dear, why you can’t be a loser by giving 
your learning to them that wants it,” she continued—*“it does them 
good and it does you no harm.” 

The schoolmaster made no answer, and Mary continued. She was 
a true woman, getting her husband into a good humour before she inti- 

mated her object. 

« I’ve always thought a red head lucky, dear.” 

“ The ancients valued the colour highly,” he answered, 
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“ Think of that, now !—And a boy I saw to-day had just such another 
lucky mole as yourself under his left eye.” 

“* What boy?” inquired the master. 

“A poor fatherless and motherless craythur, with his Vosters and little 
books slung in a strap at his back, and a purty tidy second shute of clothes 
under his arm for Sunday. It put me in mind of the way you tould me 
you set off poor scholaring yerself, darlin’ !—all as one as that poor little 
boy, barrin’ the second suit of clothes.” 

“¢ What did he want ?” inquired O’Leary, resuming his bad temper, for 
Mary made a mistake in her second hit. She judged of his character 
by her own. Prosperity had rendered her more thoughtful and anxious 
to dispense the blessings she enjoyed, but it had hardened her husband. 

“ Just six months of your taching to make a man of him, that ’s all.” 

‘“* Has he money to pay for it?” 

‘“‘T’m sure I never asked him. The thrifle collected for a poor scholar 
is little enough to give him a bit to eat, without paying anything to a 
strong * man like yerself, James O’Leary ;—only just the ase and con- 
tintment it brings to one’s sleep by night, and one’s work by day, to be 
afther doing a kind turn to a fellow-christian.” 

‘«* Mary,” replied the schoolmaster, in a slow and decided tone, “ that's 
all botheration.” 

Mary gave a start—she could hardly believe she heard correctly ; but 
there sat James O’Leary looking as hard as if he had been turned from 
a man of flesh into a man of stone. Under the impression that he was 
bewitched, Mary crossed herself; but still he sat there looking, as she 
afterwards declared, ‘ like nothing.’ 

“‘ Father of Mercy!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘ spake again, man alive! and 
tell us, is it yerself that’s in it!” 

James laughed; not joyously or humorously, but a little, dry, half 
starved laugh, lean and hungry—a niggardly laugh ; but before he had 
time to reply, the door opened slowly and timidly, and a shock of rusty 
red hair, surmounting a pale acute face, entered, considerably in advance 
of the body to which it belonged. 

“ That ’s the boy I tould you of,” said Mary. ‘ Come in, ma bouchal; 
the master himself ’s in it, now, and will talk to you, dear.” 

*“¢ The boy advanced his slight delicate form, bowed both by study and 
privation, and his keen penetrating eyes looking out from beneath the 
projecting brows which overshadowed them. ' 

Mary told him to sit down; but he contimued standing, his fingers 
twitching convulsively amid the leaves of a Latin bock, in which he hoped 
to be examined. 

“* What ’s your name ?—and stand up!” said the master, gruffly. 

The boy told him his name was Edward Moore. 

“What do you know?” He said, “ He knew English and Voster+}— 
a trifle of Algaabra and Latin—and the Greek letters—he hoped to,be 
a priest in time—and should be,” he added confidently, “if his honour 
would give him the run of the school, an odd lesson now and agin— 





* Rich. + Voster’s Artihmetic. 
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and let him pick up as much as he could.” ‘And what,” inquired 
O'Leary, “ will you give me in return ?” 

‘I have but little, Sir,” replied the boy, “for my mother has six of 
us, paying to one, whose face we never see, a heavy rent for the shed 
we starve under. My father ’s in heaven—my eldest sister, a cripple— 
and but for the kindness of the neighbours, and the goodness of one or 
two families at Christmas and Whitsuntide, and, above all, the blessing 
of God—which never laves us—we might turn out upon the road— 
and beg.” 

*¢ But all that is nothing to me,” said O’Leary, very coldly. 

“7 know that, Sir,” answered the boy ; yet he looked as if he did not 
know it, “ though your name’s up in the country for kindness, as well 
as learning ; but I was coming to it—I have a trifle of about eighteen 
shillings—besides five, which the priest. warned me to keep, when I 
went for his blessing, as he said I might want it in case of sickness; and 
I was thinking, if yer honour would take ten out of the eighteen, for a 
quarter, or so, I know I can’t pay yer honour as I ought, only just 
for the love of God, and if ye’d please to examine me in the Latin, his 
reverence said, I'd be no disgrace to you.” 

“ Just let me see what ye’ve got,” said the schoolmaster. The boy 
drew forth from inside his waistcoat the remnant of a cotton night-cap, 
and held it towards the schoolmaster’s extended hand; but Mary stood 
between her husband and his temptation. 

“Put it up, child,” she said; “the masther doesn’t want it, he only 
had a mind to see if it was safe,’—then aside to her husband—* Let 
fall ye’r hand, James, it ’s the devil that’s under ye’r elbow keeping it 
out, nibbling as the fishes do at the hook; is it the thin shillings of a 
widow’s son you’d be afther taking? It ’s not yerself that ’s in it at all,” 
—then to the boy—“ Put it up, dear, and come in the morning.” But 
the silver had shone in the master’s eyes through the worn-out knitting, 
the “thin shillings,” as Mary called them, and their chink aroused his 
avarice the more. So, standing up, he put aside his wife, as men often 
do good council, with a strong arm, and declared that he would have 
all, or none, and that without pay he would receive no pupil. The boy, 
thirsting for learning, almost without hesitation, agreed to give him all 
he possessed, only saying, that “the Lord above would fise him up 
some friend who would give him a bit, a sup, and a lock of straw to 
sleep on.” Thus the bargain was struck, the penniless child turned 
from the door, knowing that, at least, for that night, he would receive 
shelter from some kind-hearted cotter, and perhaps give in exchange 
tuition to those who could not afford to go to the “ great master,” while 
the dispenser of knowledge, chinking the “ thin shillings,” strode towards 
a well-heaped hoard to add thereto the mite of a fatherless boy. Mary 
crouched over the cheerful fire, rocking herself backwards and forwards, 
in real sorrow, and determined to consult the priest as to the change 
that had come over her husband, turning him out/of himself, into some- 
thing “ not right.” 

This was O’Leary’s first public attempt to work out his determina- 
tion, and he was thoroughly ashamed of himself; he did not care to 
encounter Mary’s reproachful looks, so he brought over his blotted 
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desk, and sat with his back to her, apparently intent on his books; but 
despite all he could do, his mind went wandering back to the time he 
was a poor scholar himself, and no matter whether he looked over pro- 
blems, or turned the leaves of Homer, there was the pale gentle face of 
the poor scholar, whom he had “ fleeced” to the uttermost. 

‘“‘ Mary,” he said, anxious to be reconciled to himself, “ there never 
was one of them poor scholars that had not twice as much as they 
purtended.” 

“Was that the way with yerself, avick?” she answered. James 
pushed back the desk, flung the ruler at the cat—bounced the door 
after him—and went to bed. He did not fall very soon asleep—nor 
when he did, did he sleep very soundly—but tossed and tumbled about 
in a most undignified manner. So much so that his poor wife left off 
rocking, and, taking out her beads, began praying for him as hard and 
fast as she could; and she believed her prayers took effect, for he soon 
became tranquil and slept soundly: but Mary went on praying ; she 
was accounted what was called the steadiest hand at prayers in the 
country, but, on this particular night, she prayed on without stopping, 
until the grey cock, who always crowed at four, told her what the time 
was, and she thought she might as well sleep for a couple of hours, for 
Mary could not only pray when she liked, but sleep when she pleased, 
which is frequently the case with the innocent-hearted. As soon, how- 
ever, as she hung the beads on the same nail that supported the holy 
water cross and cup, James gave a groan and a start, and called her— 
‘Give me your hand,” he said, “that I may know it’s you that’s in it.” 
Mary did so, and affectionately bade God bless him. 

‘“‘ Mary, my own ould darling,” he whispered, “I’m a grate sinner, 
and all my learning isn’t—isn’t worth a brass farthing.” Mary was 
really astonished to hear him say this. “ It’s quite in airnest I am, dear, 
and here's the key of my little box, and go and bring out that poor 
scholar’s night-cap, and take care of his money, and as soon as day 
breaks intirely, go find out where he’s stopping, and tell him I'll never 
touch cross nor coin belonging to him, nor one of his class, and give him 
back his coins of silver and his coins of brass; and Mary agra, if you ’ve 
the power, turn every boy in the parish into a poor scholar, that I may 
have the satisfaction of taching them, for I’ve had a prEAm, Mary, 
and I'll tell it to you, who knows better than myself how to be grateful 
for such a warning,—there, praise the holy saints! is a streak of day- 
light; now listen, Mary, and don't interrupt me :— 

‘I suppose it’s dead I was first, but, any how, I thought I was float- 
ing about in a dark space—and every minute I wanted to fly up, but 
something kept me down—TI could not rise—and as I grew used to the 
darkness, you see, I saw a great many things floating about like myself 
—mighty curious shapes—one of them, with wings like a bat, came close 
up to me, and, after,all, what was it but a Homer; and I thought, may 
be, it would help mé ap, but when I made a grab at it, it turned into 
smoke ; then came a great white-faced owl, with red bothered eyes, and 
out of one of them glared a Voster, and out of the other a Gough, and 
globes and inkhorns changed, Mary, in the sight of my two looking 
eyes into vivacious tadpoles, swimming here and there and making 
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game of me as they passed—-—oh, I thought the time was a thousand 
years, and everything about me talking bad Latin and Greek that 
would bother a saint, and I, without power to answer or to get away. 
I 'm thinking it was the schoolmaster’s purgatory I was in.” 

‘May be so,” replied Mary, “ particularly as they wouldn’t let you 
correct the bad Latin, dear.” | 

‘But it changed, Mary, and I found myself, afther a thousand or 
two years, in the midst of a mist—there was a mistiness all around me 
—and in my head—but it was a clear, soft, downy-like vapour, and I 
had my full liberty in it, so I kept on going up—up for ever so many 
years, and by degrees it cleared away, drawing itself into a bohreen at 
either side, leading towards a great high hill of light, and I made 
straight for the hill; and having got over it, I looked up, and of all the 
brightnesses I ever saw, was the brightness above me the brightest ; 
and the more I looked at it the brighter it grew, and yet there was no 
dazzle in my eyes, and something whispered me that that was heaven, 
and with that I fell down on my knees and asked how I was to get 
there, for mind ye, Mary, there was a gulf between me and the hill, 
or, to speak more to your understanding, a gap; the hill of light above 
me was in no ways joined to the hill on which I stood. So I cried how 
was I to get there. Well, before you could say twice ten, there stood 
before me seven poor scholars, those seven, dear, that I taught, and that 
have taken the vestments since. I knew them all, and I knew them 
well. Many a hard day’s work I had gone through with them, just for 
that holy, blessed pay, the love of God—there they stood, and Abel at 
their head.” 

“Oh yah mulla! think of that now, my poor Aby ; didn’t I know 
the good, pure drop was in him!” interrupted Mary. 

“‘¢ The only way for you to get to that happy place, masther dear,’ they 
said, ‘is for you to make a ladder of us.’ 

“* <¢Ts it a ladder of the F 

“ Whisht, will ye,” interrupted the masther. ‘ We are the stairs,’ said 
they, ‘ that will lead you to that happy mansion—all your learning of 
which you were so proud—all your examinations—all your disquisitions 
and knowledge—your algebra and mathematics—your Greek—ay, or 
even your Hebrew, if you had that same, all are not worth a traneen. 
All the mighty fine doings, the greatness of man, or of man’s learning, 
are not the value of a single blessing here; but we, masther jewel, WE 
ARE YOUR CHARITIES; seven of us poor boys, through your means, 
learned their duty—seven of us! and upon us you can walk up to the 
shining light, and be happy for ever.’ 

“ T was not a bit bothered at the idea of making a step ladder of the 
seven holy cratures, who, though they had been poor scholars, were far 
before myself where we were now; but as they bent, I stept, first, on 
Abel, then on Paddy Blake, then on Billy Murphy; but any how, when 
I got to the end of the seven, I found there were five or six more 
wanting ; I tried to make a spring, and only for Abel I’d have gone—I 
don’t know where—he held me fast. O the Lord be merciful! is this 
the way with me afther all,’ I said. ‘“ Boys—darlings! can ye get me 
no more than half way afther all?” 
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*¢ Sure there must be more of us to help you,’ makes answer Paddy 
Blake. ‘Sure ye lived many years in the world after we left you, says 
Abel, ‘and, wnless you hardened your heart, it isn’t possible but you 
must have had a dale more of us to help you. Sure you were never 
content, having tasted the ever-increasing sweetness of seven good 
deeds, to stop short and lave your task unfinished? Oh, then, if you 
did, masther,’ said the poor fellow, ‘if you did, it’s myself that ’s sorry 
for you.’ Well, Mary, agra! I thought my heart would burst open, 
when I remembered what came over me last night—and much more— 
arithmetical calculations—when I had full and plinty, of what the little 
you gave and I taught came to—and every niggard thought was like a 
sticking up dagger in my heart—and I looking at a glory I could never 
reach, because of my cramped heart, and just then I woke—I’m sure 
I must have had the prayers of some holy creature about me to cause 
such a warning.” 

Mary made no reply — but sank on her knees by the bed-side, weep- 
ing—tears of joy they were—she felt that her prayers had been heard 
and answered. ‘ And now, Mary, let us up and be stirring, for life is 
but short for the doing of our duties. We ‘ll have the poor scholars to 
breakfast—and darling, you ‘Il look out for more of them. And, oh! but 
my heart’s as light as the down of a thistle, and all through my blessed 
dream.” 





PASTORAL. 


—_— 


TueE girl I love is lowly born ; 

She is not rich, she is not fair ; 
And yet her presence is to me 

Like the breath of the morning air. 


Tis fresh with thoughts all innocent, 
Tis fragrant with the words of love, 
And her eyes shed blessings, like the dawn 
Opening Heaven above! 


For these and other things I love 
The lowly love-born child of earth : 

Scorn not :—How many love for less 

Than a thousandth part her worth ! 
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THE INSTALLATION. 


BY SUUM CUIQUE, ESQ. 





datus in Theatro 
Cum tibi plausus.—Horace, Ode xx. Lib. }. 





CHAPTER I. 


“WHAT do you think of that old fellow ?’’ inquired Great Tom, 
alluding to tie tale he had just toll’d. 

“‘ Capital,” I replied. 

“ Capital? Then why did you not applaud it? What are your 
hands made for, eh ?” 

“I could not imagine you could want a clapper. You are so full of 
anecdotes, and tell them so amusingly, that I wonder you have never 
brought out a magazine or a paper,” said I. 

«* What, a new Bell Assemblée, or Bell’s Life in Oxford? No, no: 
I am dependent on beams of solid oak, and not on beams from fair 
ladies’ eyes. I will make you the ‘ happy medium’ of giving to the 
world my extensive views of Life in Oxford. Should you like to hear 
another story ?” 

“ There can’t bea doubt about it,” said I. ‘ Pray oblige me.” 

“ Well, just wait until that heavy hammer pats me on the back.— 
Herehe comes—Bom, bom, bom !—there’s encouragement ! I’m off.” 

“ This is abominable, shameful—I ll not endure it longer,” said an 
irate Welsh squire of the county of Glamorgan. “ Half-past nine of a 
fine May morning, and breakfast not ready yet! Here have I been up 
these three hours, ridden round my farm, scolded all the labourers, 
and threatened to discharge my bailiff ; and when I come home, expect- 
ing to find my wife and her niece waiting breakfast for me, I find myself 
waiting for them and breakfast too. I’ll let them know my mind, and 
directly too.” 

Mr. Cadwallader Price rang the bell violently, and walked to the 
window, which was open. The peacock came up and uttered a peculiar 
note, implying a request for a bit of bread. 

* Go to the ; but no, it ain’t your fault. Although my break- 
fast is not ready, your’s is. There, poor Tom,” said the kind-hearted 
old gentleman, “ There, eat that, and enjoy yourself.” 

The peacock picked up his crumbs, unfurled his tail, and strutted 
about to show his hundred eyes, as proudly as Argus. 

“ Confound that Wilkins—won’t he answer the bell? I will see.” 
Pull, pull, pull—tingle, tingle, tingle. “ There, I think that must 
fetch him. No! Well, here goes again. Confound the bell-pull! 
They don’t know how to make bell-pulls now-a-days, or this would not 
have come off in my hands.” 

«“ Wilkins! Wilkins!!” shouted Mr, Price at the door, after be had 
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thrown the delinquent bell-pull out of the window. A triple-voiced 
echo, proceeding from the throats of the housemaid, cook, and scullion- 
wench, answered, “ Wilkins, Wilkins, Wilkins !” 

“Well, hur’s a comin’. What dost make a pother for? ” replied Mr. 
Wilkins. 

‘«‘ Master’s in his tantarums, and has rung twice fit to bust the bell,” 
said the cook. 

“‘ He’s been a swearing like mad,” said the housemaid. “ And a 
holloring like winkin’,” said the scullion. 

‘¢ | heard hur all the time, but I know’d what hur wanted, and I could 
not get the urn to bile. Hur won’t hiss, do all I can,” said Wilkins, 
as he wended his way to the breakfast-room. 

‘“¢ Won't hiss? what won’t hiss, you old fool?” said his master, 

‘“¢ Why this here urn, hur won’t hiss a bit, though hur knows hur 
biles. Hur’s as silent as the grave.” 

“It is tacit-urn, that’s all,” said Mr. Price; and, in laughing at his 
own shocking bad pun, he forgot to abuse Wilkins for five minutes. 
At last his laughter was exhausted, and his rage broke out. 

** Where is your mistress ? ” 

“¢ Hur don’t know.” 

‘** Where is her niece, Mary Owen?” 

“ Hur can’t say.” 

** Where is the post-boy ?” 

‘¢ Hur ’s putting up hur pony.” 

‘“¢ Where are the letters and papers? ” 

‘¢ Hur’s got him in hur’s pocket.” 

“There, leave off fiddling about the table, and go and fetch the 
letters, and call the ladies, and go—anywhere you like afterwards.” 

Wilkins deliberately altered the position of every knife, fork, plate, 
dish, and teacup; coolly surveyed the effect of the new arrangement, 
and walked slowly out of the room. His master thrust his hands to 
the very bottom of his breeches pockets, whistled a Welsh air—not a 
very lively one—called Wilkins an old fool, and told him he would dis- 
charge him the moment breakfast was over. 

Wilkins heard the threat, but he had heard it so often before that he 
thought nothing about it. As he happened to meet the scullion-wench 
in his way to his pantry, he told her to tell the cook to let the house- 
maid know that she was to inform the ladies maid that the squire was 
waiting breakfast for their mistresses. He then sauntered into the 
stable-yard, and after inquiring of the letter-boy all the news he had 
heard at the post-town, asked for the letters. When he had carefully 
examined the post-marks, speculated on the handwriting of the direc- 
tions, and inspected the seals, he walked leisurely into the house to 
deliver them ; but on his way it struck him he might as well have the 
first look at the newspaper, so he turned into his pantry, burst the 
envelope, and spelt the leader while he was pretending to air the paper. 
Having satisfied himself that there was no prospect of an immediate 
change of government, and that the funds were not likely to be affected 
by any political event, he took the toast-rack and the contents of the 
letter-bag up to his master. 
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. “Give the letters to me, and the paper to your master,” said Mrs. 
rice. 

‘‘ Put them all down together here, by my side, sirrah, and leave the 
room, mumbled Mr. Price, through the folds of a large slice of ham. 

Wilkins looked first to his mistress, and then at his master; and, as 
he did not wish to offend either of them, gave the letters and papers to 
Miss Mary Owen, and vanished. 

“ Pack up!” screamed the ‘squire ; “you go directly after breakfast.” 

“How can you, Mr. Price? Really, you put yourself in such pas- 
sions, that, what with anger and hot tea, your face looks apoplectic 
at this moment. You ‘ll have a fit, depend upon it,” said the lady. 
‘** Mary, my love, give me the letters.” 

«At your peril!” screamed the ’squire : you—you, who are living 
here upon my bounty—you dare to disobey ! pack up! that’s all.” 

“Dear uncle, dear aunt,” said Mary, bursting into tears,” what am I 
to do? how am I to act ?” 

“ Pooh! nonsense, giri—Mary—my dear child—I did not mean— 
there, don’t cry; give your aunt all the letters directed to her, and hand 
the rest to me-—there, don’t be a fool—leave off crying—give me a kiss, 
and another slice of ham.” 

Mary obeyed all the orders as well as she could; but as the tears 
made her eyes dim, she could not read the directions clearly, and gave 
one of her uncle’s letters to her aunt. 

‘¢ Delightful!” said the lady; ‘here is the Oxford post mark—a letter 
from dear Owen.” 

“Not directed to you, I'll take my affidavit ; my son Owen always 
writes to me. Give it me. Mary, it is abominable.” But Mary was 
too much interested in the contents of her cousin's letter to heed her 
uncle. 

‘¢What can it matter to which of his parents Owen writes? It 
equally concerns us both,” said Mrs. Price, as she broke the seal. 

The ’squire said something which sounded very like an oath, and, 
seizing the paper, dashed it open with his right hand, just as players 
think it proper to open a letter on the stage, and pretended to be 
deeply interested in its contents. 

«‘ Cadwallader, my dear, Owen tells us that he has taken his degree,” 
said the lady. 

‘¢Ha! hum! he! Stocks a degree worse, I see,” said Mr. Price, 
quoting the paper. 

‘And he says that there are to be grand doings at Oxford this 
summer. The Duke is to be installed as Chancellor.” 

“Ha! hum! first of May—grand procession of sweeps.” 

‘«‘ He wishes us to pay him a visit.” 

“Hum! ha! the visiting justices complained of great extrava- 
gance, and e 

‘¢He has hired lodgings for us.” 

«‘ And lodged a complaint against the governor.” 

“Cadwallader, my dear, do you hear? Hand the letter to your 
uncle, Mary.” 


Mary did so. The old gentleman coquetted for a time; but his 
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curiosity, and his anxiety to hear from his only son, induced him to 
drop his paper to read the letter, parentally and parenthetically, 
thus :— 


‘Dear Governor, (disrespectful) I am happy to tell you that I am 
now an A.B, The fees came to 17/. odd (and very dear too.) We 
are to have a scrummage, (what the deuce is that ?) a regular shindy 
(oh! a slang phrase for a town and gown fight—hope he'll get thrashed ) 
this term. The Duke is to be installed (my coach-horses are in-stall-ed 
every night—hah! hah!), all the world will be here, so you must come 
up, and bring the governess (meaning you, mam) and my dear cousin, 
Lodgings are very dear, but I have hired you a sitting room and two 
bed-rooms, in the High-street, at only five guineas (a month?) a day. 
(Oh! Lord !—ruin—ruin.) You can breakfast and dine in the hall, 
and it will be put down in my battels (yes—and I shall have to pay for 
it.) We shall have lots of champagne; and you may as well bring 
your cheque-book with you, as I should like to get rid of my ticks (so 
would my sheep.) I don’t owe much, but should not like to leave the 
’varsity (slang again) owing anything—but you know all about that. 


Your affectionate son, (yes, very !) 
OweEN Price.” 


‘ Know all about that. Yes,” said Mr. Price. ** Don’t owe much— 
a hem!” 

“Well, my love, Owen seems to have got through his career cre- 
ditably.” 

«With a great deal of credit, no doubt. Most men do. There were 
Hugh Williams, and William Hughes, and Owen Roberts, and Robert 
Owen, your relations, Madam, left it with great credit—to the amount 
of 1500/7. among them.” 

“ Well, my love, you had better write and say what day he may 
expect us.” 

“‘ Do, dear uncle; I do so long to see Oxford,” said Mary. 

“Don’t doubt it; but no, I will not go; it would cost me—let me 
see—post-horses, turnpikes, inns, and lodgings—it would cost at 
least ———” 

“What can it matter what it would cost, Mr. Price? You are rich 
enough to afford it. You have only one child, and plenty of money, 
which si 

“‘ Which I made by my own exertions. Did not I work like a slave 
while I was at the bar, to redeem the family estate, and buy out the 
button-maker from Birmingham, who was mortgagee over the property ? 
I have worked hard, Mrs. Price, and do not intend to squander my 
money away; besides, what do I care for shows and ceremonies, 
and ——” 

“Though you are too old to enjoy such scenes, you ought not to 
forget that younger persons ; 

“ Madam—Mrs. Price—although I am twenty years your senior, and 
made an ass of myself by marrying a young woman, I am not too old 
to enjoy myself; I can walk ten miles with any one, now—and to 
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prove it to you, I sill enjoy myself—I will go up to Oxford, renew 
my old acquaintances ™ 

“‘ If there are any of them left,” said Mrs. Price, sotto voce. 

mt and drink champagne to excess, just to oblige—not you, 
madam, but my niece, there. Wilkins, take away, and bring me the 
portfolio and inkstand.” 

Mrs. Price, having gained her point, beckoned to her niece, and 
both of them left the room to look over their silks and satins, and to 
see what would be wanting for their visit to Oxford. 

Wilkins, having cleared the table, stood before his master, and, 
smoothing down his gray hairs, said, “ Hur’s packed up, and ready 
to go.” 

. Go! you old fool, where do you mean to go to? ” —* Hur don’t 
know.” 

“ Who'd engage such a plaguy fellow as you?—an old donkey 
that has grown gray in my service, eh?—Go? yes, goand get what I 
ordered you ; and hark ye, Wilkins, you must order a new suit of livery, 
for I mean to take you up to Oxford with me.” 

“« Oxford!” cried Wilkins, showing as much astonishment at the 
notion of his master’s going to that beautiful city, as if he had not 
heard every word of his young master’s letter read. ‘Oxford! hur 
should like to see it once more, for hur liked it much when hur was 
up at college with hur master.” 

“ Ah, Wilkins, that’s many years ago now, said Mr. Price ; “ yet 
I can recollect many scenes and many familiar faces, that time ought 
to have blotted out of one’s memory.” 

‘“‘ Does hur recollect carrying away the sign of the Mitre, and 
nailing it over Dean Jackson's door?” 

“ Ah! ah! yes—well—well, it was prophetic, however. He was a 
bishop soon after!” 

‘¢ Hur remembers too, stealing the college laundress’s board, and 
putting it in surgeon Steven’s window, so that every one who passed 
by saw plainly written up, mangling done here.” 

“« Ah! ah! yes—Wilkins—poor Jones got expelled for that job; he 
lost his gown in running away from the Proctor, and was fool enough 
to offer five shillings reward for its recovery.” 

« And hur master escaped, because hur knocked down the bull-dog 
who was carrying hur off to college.” , 

« You did—you did—and got your knuckles cut, against his great 
teeth. You don’t forget the town and gown fight at Carfax, on the 
fifth of November ? ”—** Hur never can; how you did knock about that 
big bargeman,—one, two, three, down he went.” 

“© Up he was again—right and left—there he had it—he rushed in— 
I caught him under my left arm and hammered away at his head with 
my right hand.” 

“ Hur tried to trip you up.” 

‘ Could not though—I was too strong for him; full of ale and 
spirits—animal ones I mean—at last he gave in—three cheers for the 
gown, and home to college before we were caught by the Proctors ; 
hurrah ! those were jolly days.” 
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Both master and man had got so excited by their reminiscences, 
that, without knowing it, they were sparring at one another as if about 
to re-enact the fighting scene. Suddenly, however, the ‘squire dropped 
his arms, looked very foolish, and having given a loud cough, said— 
** This is very silly ; we must forget it all, Wilkins; we must forget all 
our youthful follies_go—go—fetch the inkstand and portfolio.” 

Wilkins looked more foolish than his master, for as he turned to go, 
he saw his mistress and her niece standing at the door and laughing 
at the extraordinary scene they had witnessed, unobserved by the per- 
formers. He ran away faster than he had ever done, since he ran away 
from the Proctors. 

Mr. Price, after endeavouring to explain away the strong impression 
of his youthful improprieties, which he was fearful he had made upon 
the minds of the ladies, sat down and wrote to his son to tell him the 
day and hour, when he might expect to see him in Oxford. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“Come, Price Owen,” said Owen Price to his cousin Mary’s brother, 
“finish that cold beef and the tankard. I must get all cleared away 
and made tidy before the governor arrives.” 

Price Owen was not very long in fulfilling his cousin’s wishes. He 
took a long draught, and handed the silver vessel across the table to 
show that he had done his duty. Owen Price, finding that there was 
not above half a pint left, absorbed it. They were both Welshmen, 
and, as Oxford men firmly believe, Welshmen drink nothing but 
beer; though they disguise it under the alias of coorooh, or some 
such queer name. ‘ At what hour will my uncle be here?” inquired 
Price Owen. 

“In time for dinner. I have ordered a neat little spread from that 
prince of cooks, brother Jubbe, to be ready in his lodgings at six 
o’clock.” 

‘Where have you put them ?” 

«« At the print-shop just opposite St. Mary’s. Capital place to see 
everything and everybody, and very cheap, considering.” 

«¢ How do they travel ?” 

‘‘ Post, of course; in the old family tub that the governor calls a 
carriage. I have taken care to secure four good horses at every stage 
on this side of Bath.” 

“ Four? Why, uncle is doing things more liberally than usual, is 
he not ?” 

“ Rather so; but when he does make up his mind to do anything out 
of the common way, he does it handsomely.” 

“Would it not be as well just to set your rooms to rights a little 
before he arrives ?—just to put these whips, foils, and boxing-gloves 
out of sight; take down one or two sporting prints, and that spinning 
opera dancer—eh ?” 

“No, no.. The governor knows I indulge in little follies and fool- 
eries, and I have no wish to piay the hypocrite. There is nothing 
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vicious in driving, riding, fencing, or sparring; and, as to mademoiselle 
there, he knows I never saw the original of the picture in my life.” 

‘You don’t mean to let the ladies criticise your furniture, I presume. 
Here’s a hearth-rug (holding up a thing full of holes and poker-burn- 
ings). There’s a looking-glass (pointing to a mirror with a diverging 
crack across it, such as is seen on the ice, when a little boy throws a 
4 stone upon it); just look at those curtains, and that legless 
sofa,” 

“Oh! never mind. They know that I am in my last term, and 
about to third the valuables to the next comer-up, and will make due 
allowances. Here, however, is a little document that will rather astonish 
the governor and try his temper,” said Owen Price, as he unfolded a long 
paper with three red lines, filled with figures, extending down to its 
very bottom.” 

*“‘ What the dickens is that ?” inquired Price Owen. 

‘“‘ Merely a list of my ticks—that is all.” 

“All? What is the amount of the all?” 

*‘ Only some 749/. 1s. 54d.” 

“ Whew!” whistled Price Owen, with his eyes starting out of his 
head. 

*¢'You may well whistle, considering you are almost a fresh-man. 
I did not think I had contracted debts to one-quarter the amount. The 
governor gave me a fair allowance, and I paid bills every term, but, 
you see—there it is—I cannot dispute an item of it. The ruinous 
system of ticking is injurious both to the giver and taker of credit. 
Take warning by this little document, cousin—mind and pay ready- 
money for everything.” 

‘‘T have done so hitherto, but I have been sorely tempted to infringe 
the rule I have laid down ; for things are thrust upon you as it were, 
and you are so politely requested to allow the sellers to book them, 
with an assurance that you will be allowed to consult your own conve- 
nience as to the time of payment, that it is difficult to resist.” 

‘“‘ The system is a bad one. Everybody allows it to be so, and no 
remedy has yet been found to correct it effectually. I am weak enough 
to fancy that if an act were passed making University-men’s debts 
irrecoverable in any court of law, after they had been contracted more 
than six months, it would put an end to the long-ticking system 
altogether.” ; 

‘¢ And save much misery to both vendor and buyer,” said Price Owen. 

‘“‘ But a truce to this. There are the bills, justly due to as honour- 
able a set of tradesmen as any in the country—though it is the fashion 
to abuse them—and the governor must find the wherewith to discharge 
them.” 

“ He will be in a terrible passion,” said Price Owen. “ He will, for 
atime; a very little puts him out of temper; but I am not afraid; for, 
let him examine the bills—which he will do, for he is a man of business 
—and he will find none among them for the effeminacies of Oxford 
life—tarts, trinkets, and trumpery—but all for manly sports and pas- 
times, rowing, hunting, shooting, fishing, and driving, in which he 
himself once delighted.” 
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“T am grateful—especially under these circumstances—that I have 
as yet managed to pay my way with the income derived from my 
scholarship, and the allowance which my uncle, your father, kindly 
allows me. I owe all to you, Owen Price; for if it had not been for 
your kind and disinterested suggestions in my behalf, I should have 
been nailed to a lawyer’s desk all my life.” 

“ My suggestions were not perhaps so disinterested as you may 
imagine. You are a mere boy of seventeen, and do not know the 
world (the speaker was nearly three-and-twenty). When you are as 
old as I am you will look for a motive—a selfish one, too—in the 
actions of every man.” 

‘IT can imagine but one motive, and that only half-selfish, in which 
you were actuated in your kindness towards me,” said Price Owen, 
taking his cousin by the hand. 

‘“‘ And that is °” 

‘* An affection—more than cousinly—for my sister Mary.” 

“You are right. I am not ashamed to tell you that I love your 
sister, and on her account was anxious to promote the wishes of her 
brother. We have been brought up together from children, and her 
beauty—aided by her virtues and amiable qualities—have made an 
indelible impression upon my heart.” 

** But my uncle?” 

“Does not, I believe, suspect my feelings towards her, although 
your aunt, my mother, I am persuaded, both sees and encourages 
them ; but I am resolved to speak openly to him on the subject, for I 
never have a wish to conceal anything from him that is not mean and 
dishonourable.” : 

“ Success attend you! I could not wish for Mary a more desirable 
lot than to be united to you.” 

“Enough. Now let us walk out and see what the world—for all 
the world is here on this occasion—is doing with itself.” 

The cousins walked arm-in-arm down the quiet Turl without meeting 
a soul; but when they reached the High-street they found it filled with 
gownsmen of all ages and degrees; strangers of every rank in life, from 
the humblest labourer to the titled landowner; from peasant to peer ; 
and ladies, beaming with beauty and dressed with taste and elegance, 
who walked or rode, attended by their assiduous swains and their 
watchful chaperons and guardians. A gayer scene was never witnessed ; 
care seemed to be banished; joy sat on every face ; delight beamed from 
every eye. The houses and shops looked as if dressed in holiday garbs, 
and the windows above the basement stories were filled with gazers on 
the merry crowd below. Suddenly the tide of strangers seemed to be 
ebbing from the town, and it appeared as if the High-street would soon 
be at low-water mark. Horsemen and carriages: pressed through the 
foot-people, and were urged as hastily as the crowd which impeded their 
way would permit, towards Magdalen Bridge. 

‘“‘ Make haste, or you will be too late,” said a college friend to the 
cousins, as he was hurrying by them. ; 

* Too late for what ?” asked Price. ; 

“ To meet the Duke—come along—all the men are halfway to Iffley 
by this time.” 
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With pushing and squeezing, amidst expostulations and apologies, 
the three young men forced their way down the High-street and over 
the bridge to the London road. It was lined on either side with an 
uninterrupted row of spectators, between which were stationed carriages 
of every description. The eyes of all were directed towards the eminence 
above Oxford called Rose Hill; and for some time nothing was seen but 
the dense mass of human beings, and the lines of carriages, waiting to 
greet the hero of the age. Suddenly, however, a thick cloud of dust 
appeared, coming like a mist over the hill; a body of horsemen was seen 
dashing down the ascent, anda cry of ‘ The Duke! the Duke!’ flew from 
mouth to mouth. The bells from every tower struck up a joyful peal, 
loud shouts rent the air, and caps and hats were to be seen whirling 
about in all directions. A space was speedily cleared in the centre of 
the road by a body of gownsmen on horseback and on foot. On came 
the plain green chariot containing the new Chancellor; and as his ear 
caught the stormy shrieks of welcome, and as his eye gazed on the 
crowds assembled to greet him, his iron soul, as the papers call it, was 
subdued ; a peculiar muscular action about the mouth, and a nervous 
application of the tongue to the parched lips, showed that the man who 
stood calmly and coolly gazing on the plain of Waterloo, while the 
fate of two mighty nations were suspended in the balance, was moved— 
painfully moved, by the excitement of the scene before and around him. 

“ Hurrah! hurrah! the Duke, the Duke! long live the Duke! Three 
cheers for our Chancellor!—hurrah! hurrah—hurrah—ah—ah!” 
Amidst crushing, rushing, shrieking, and screaming, the rolling of 
carriages, the trampling of horses’ feet, and the booming of bells, the 
Duke was borne to the Vice-Chancellor’s, whose lodgings were the 
centre of attraction for the remainder of that memorable day. 

Slowly and with difficulty did Owen Price and his cousin extricate 
themselves from the crowd—they were heated and excited. Both were 
‘‘ hoarse with bawling.” Each had suffered a loss; for Owen Price had 
lost his cap, and Price Owen had had his scholar’s gown deprived of 
half its fair breadth and proportions. 

‘‘ Never mind,” cried the elder, ‘ come along, or we shall be too late 
to receive the governor—an offence he would never forgive.” 

Away ! up Cat«street, across by the Radcliffe Library, up Exeter Lane, 
and into the Turl, they sped; a turn to the right, a spring across the 
street, and they were within the college gates. A rush up stairs into 
Owen Price’s rooms showed them that they were in time to meet their 
friends, for the apartments were unoccupied. 

‘¢ Come, come, Price Owen, let us dress as speedily as possible, for 
we look pretty objects, what with the dust, the perspiration, and the 
struggles we have been through.” 

‘“‘ | have not a dry thread about me, and my mouth, throat, eyes, and 
ears, seemed filled with burning sand.” 

‘* Away with you, they, to your rooms, and as soon as you have 
made yourself comfortable and presentable, return here to meet and 
greet your friends; and I say—old fellow—if you should see a scout in 
quad, do just order a tankard from the buttery.” 

A few minutes sufficed to restore their personal appearances; and 
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Owen Price was not a little pleased to see his cousin return, followed by 
a scout, bearing a huge silver cup, filled with mildale. “ The Duke!” 
shouted he, before he placed the vessel tohis lips. ‘* The Duke!” cried 
the other, ere he handed it—exhausted—to the scout; and bid him go 
follow their example, at his expense, in the buttery; an order of which 
John was not slow to avail himself. 

‘“‘ Hark!” cried Owen Price, “ hark! I hear the rumble of wheels; 
that must be the governor; I can swear to that peculiar roll of the tub 
anywhere. Here they are, pulled up at the gates; let us run and meet 
them.” 

Down rushed the eager pair, four or five steps at a spring, and 
dashed through the portals just as the steps were being let down. 

“ My dear boy!” cried the ’squire. 

“« My dear Owen!” said the mother. 

“ Dear brother, dear cousin,” whispered Mary. : 

“* How do ye do? how do yedo? Gladtosee you. Ah! Wilkins, 
is that you? how are you?” 

“ Hur’s almost choked with the dust.” 

“¢ ‘Well, never mind, you shall wash that away presently. You know 
the buttery—eh ?” 

‘¢ Hur used to know it well,” said Wilkins, winking. 

“ It stands just where it used to stand. So, do you and Lucy 
go on to the lodgings, and get the things unpacked, and we will follow 
on foot. Post-boy, drive on to the print-seller’s, opposite St. Mary’s.” 

Away rumbled the tub with the two servants. The ’squire, too 
happy at seeing’ his son and nephew, and his old college again, had 
quite forgotten to put himself in a passion with the post-boy for having 
driven too slow or too fast—he had forgotten which. He grasped the 
boys’ hands, gave a violent rap on the ground with his stick, looked 
up and down the Turl, gazed on the college gates, and seemed to fancy 
himself young again. A deep sigh, however, as he dropped his eyes, 
put his left arm behind his back, and walked into college, leaning heavily 
on his stick, seemed to show that the fancy had given place to a strong 
conviction that he had been dreaming of “long, long ago.” 

*“¢ What a room!” cried Mrs. Price. “ I declare I never saw such a 
- place in my life.” 

“It is rather out of sorts—but you know, dear mother, I am just 
going to give up my rooms—so you see I[ did not think it necessary to 
go to any expense in ; 

“ Quite right, boy, quite right,” said the ’squire. “I recollect when I 
went down for good, my rooms were not much better.” 

“¢ But Heavens! what a carpet—what a rug! and Mary, my dear, do 
not venture to sit down on that sofa, nor on any of the chairs—they 
will soil your new silk pelisse !” 

“Pooh! pooh! madam, sit down, I insist upon it, while I go to 
call on the Principal. 1 never came up to Oxford in my life without 
going to pay my respects to the head of the college before I did anything 
else.” 

Owen Price accompanied his father to the door of the Principal’s 
lodgings, and when he had seen him admitted, ran back to his own 
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rooms to take the opportunity of having a little private talk with his 
mother and Mary. They had a longer chat than any of them could 
have anticipated; but the ’squire had got upon “the days gone by” 
with the Principal, who was a man of his own standing, and forgot the 
rapidity with which time was flying, until reminded of it by the 
college clock striking five. | 

A few minutes sufficed to enable the visitors to reach the apartments 
provided for them. The dinner was nicely served and admirably 
cooked. The ‘squire pronounced it excellent, and only flew out once 
to blame his son for not having ordered a brown George and a dish of 
sausages, forgetting that the latter were out of season; and that the 
former was only eaten at breakfast. He drank freely of champagne, 
and urged the ladies to follow his example, but left ‘‘the boys” to do 
as they pleased, knowing any exhortation on the subject would be a 
mere waste of words. He even insisted on Wilkins’s drinking one 
glass to the health of the Duke; but Wilkins begged to be excused, 
saying— 

‘‘ Hur never liked pop, and would rather drink to his Grace in the 
buttery. Hur knew what ale was made of.” 

“Sorry to hurry you, my dear father, but push on the claret ; we 
must not sit over our wine, but take the ladies into Christ Church 
Meadow to see the boats come in,” said Owen Price. 

‘* What! a boat-race?” cried the ‘squire; “ bumpers round—here’s 
success to the crews—hurrah! I remember the time when I pulled 
stroke myself.” 

“‘ There will be no race this evening, uncle, but a splendid sight ; all 
the boats row down to Iffley and up again two or three times, in the 
order of their flags.” 

“Flags! Iffey? I don’t understand. In my days we had no flags, 
and always pulled up to Medley or Godstow,” said the ’squire. 

“Well, never mind, my dear; let us go and see them. Come, 
Mary Owen will take care of you, and your brother of me,” said 
Mrs. Price. 

« And I may take care of myself, I suppose. Well, never mind. 
One more bumper though, before we go. Oxford! for with all thy 
faults, I love thee still—Oxford! Glorious old Oxford! hurrah! my 
boys, hurrah!” The ‘squire drank the bumper to the dregs; and, in 
his excitement, threw the glass over his shoulder, and smashed it to 
pieces. He then seized his cane, and looked round, as much as to say, 
‘“‘ Let any one laugh at me that dares.” No one felt disposed to smile 
even, for his feelings were understood and respected. 

What crowds filled thy meadow, oh! house founded by eighth 
Henry and his chancellor, on this joyful evening! Never had Oxford 
witnessed such a multitude of all that is great and good in this 
favoured land before, and never can it again. Royalty trod the same 
path with the humble artisan. Peers and peeresses mingled with trades- 
men and their wives. Lords were shouldered by commoners, and ladies 
contended with sempstresses to gain the most favourable positions for 
seeing the procession of boats. Pride had forgotten its own existence, 
and pomposity was at a most lamentable discount. 4 
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“Here they come! Hurrah, Christ Church! Hurrah, Brazenose ! 
Go it Baliol,” roared the ’squire. His fine hearty voice was heard above 
the murmuring of ten thousand tongues, and a universal shout rent the 
air as boat after boat, manned by crews of as fine young men as are to 
be seen anywhere, swept by to the barge. Again and again was the 
shout raised, until Isis trembled within her sedgy banks, and enthu- 
siasm almost grew into madness. 

A crowd of young men had, as usual, filled the top of the barge. In 
a sudden lull of the mighty storm of shoutings, one of them took off 
his hat and cried, *‘ A cheer for the Duke!” All the other cheers 
appeared like a mere murmur of distant waves to this. It was astound- 
ing—frightful. A dead silence followed, and men gazed in each other’s 
faces as though they would seek there an explanation of the feelings 
that possessed themselves. 

“‘ Come home—come home, boys—I cannot bear it, it is too much,” 
said the ‘squire, as the tears coursed each other down his cheeks. 
“This is worth living for; but come home—come home. What are 
you snivelling for, you sons of guns?” 

A quiet chat over the coffee-tray closed the evening; at which 
Mr. Wilkins could not officiate, for he was paying his respects to the 
buttery-tap, and talking over old times with the aged college servants. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Owen Price did not think it right to risk the equanimity of his 
father by laying before him the account of his ticks on the first evening 
of his arrival ; but on the following morning, after a hearty breakfast 
in his own rooms, at which the brown Georges were not forgotten, 
he contrived to induce his mother and cousin to go to their lodgings 
under the protection of Price Owen, and prepare for the theatre, while 
he had a litthe conversation with the ‘squire. 

*“‘ My dear father,” said he, as he put the long list of £ s. d.’s into his 
hand, “I am afraid you will think me very extravagant ; but I think 
it best to confess that I have exceeded the very liberal allowance you 
made me, and am in debt, as you will see by this paper.” 

“ Hum—hum—let me see. Wine merchants—tailors—dinners at 
hotels—a new skiff—a_ sailing-boat—hum—hum—total amount— 
what? Hang me ifI pay it! I never heard of such extravagance. 
T’ll lay it before the Vice-Chancellor, and have the men discommoned. 
I ’ll expose it and you to the whole world,” cried the ’squire, as he laid 
his heavy hand upon the document, with a thump that made the break- 
fast things dance upon the table. 

His son did not reply, but stood the very picture of a penitent spend- 
thrift, until his father had exhausted a vast fund of vituperative 
eloquence, and worked off his passion. He then ventured to hint at 
his sorrow for his past follies ; to which he added a promise of amend- 
ment for the future, and a hope that he might not be permitted to dis- 
grace his family by leaving the University in debt. 

This last was an able thrust, which the high-minded country gen- 
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tleman could not parry. After a long lecture on the impropriety of 
his son’s proceeding, and a threat of disinheritance if he ever con- 
tracted another debt, he took a cheque out of his pocket-book, and 
filled it up with an order upon his bankers, sufficient to cover the 
whole amount. 

Just as Owen Price had locked up the cheque in his desk, poor 
Wilkins made his appearance, looking very seedy indeed, from his over- 
night’s indulgences, to inquire at what hour the carriage would be 
wanted to take the ladies tothe theatre. So favourable an opportunity 
of getting into a violent passion was irresistible. The ’squire had good 
grounds to go upon, he thought, and he abused his old servant as a 
heer-drinking sot, and told him to pack up and quit his service imme- 
diately. Wilkins listened respectfully, but without the slightest signs 
of contrition in his countenance ; and, when the order to pack up had 
been repeated for the third or fourth time, calmly said, “ Hur only had 
a quart or two, and it was impossible hur could taste all the taps, and 
not get a little fuddled. Hur didn’t think, however, that the ale was 
anything like so good as it was in his honour’s under-graduate days,” 

‘““Qf course not,” said the ’squire, and talked himself cool again in 
proving the degeneracy of everything, since his college days,—even of 
the brown Georges,—which he attributed to the passing of the reform 
bill, and the admission of the Roman Catholics into parliament. He 
ended his oration by ordering the carriage td be at the door in less 
than half an hour. | 

As the ladies were not quite ready when Wilkins announced the 
carriage, Mr, Price had another excellent excuse for displaying his ira- 
cundity. He scolded his lady, and poor Mary, not only down the stairs, 
and as they were getting into the carriage, but during all the tedious 
half hour that it took the post-boy to drive them, about five hundred 
yards, to the gates of the theatre. Mrs. Price took no notice whatever 
of her husband’s harangue, but amused herself by looking at the crowds 
of carriages and the throngs of people that filled Broad-street. Poor 
Mary, who was sadly afraid of her uncle, would have burst into tears at 
some of his severe remarks, had not her cousin been present to give 
her courage to endure them. Even his presence might not have suf- 
ficed to repress her rising tears—for the snail’s pace at which they 
progressed made the ’squire more irritable than usual—but fortunately 
for her, the pole of the carriage next to them in the rank, was driven 
with such violence against them, that it crushed in the back panel, and 
justified the owner in calling to Wilkins to get down and let him out, 
in order to rebuke the coachman for his gross carelessness ; from which 
he was diverted, however, by the apologies of the ladies who filled the 
interior of the offending vehicle. 

At length, Mrs. Price and her niece were placed under the charge of 
one of the Pro-proctors, and escorted into the theatre ; where they were 
soon seated in the centre of the ladies’ gallery. The ‘squire went round 
to the door leading to the area which is set apart for Masters of Arts 
and strangers, and Owen Price, with Price Owen, who had been riding 
on the rumble with Wilkins, joined the throng of men who had to 
make their way into the under-graduates’ gallery. 
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Mr. Price’s temper was not improved by having to stand for nearly 
an hour in a dense crowd, waiting for the doors to be opened. He made 
many indignant speeches to his neighbours on the right and left; but 
as they had not been introduced to him, they did not think it necessary 
to reply—which made him still more angry. At length, however, the 
bolts were withdrawn, and the doors thrown open. A rush ensued, and 
with a feeling of suffocation, a sense of painful oppression on his lungs, 
a throbbing of the heart and temples, as though they were about to 
burst, the ‘squire found himself in the midst of the area, and gazing 
on such an assemblage of beautiful women as he had never seen before. 

The sight calmed his boisterous temper for a time ; but the heat was 
so great, and the crushing so fearful, that he was about to force his way 
out of the building, when a noise was heard like the charge of heavy 
cavalry over rocky ground, or the rumbling of a volcano before an erup- 
tion. The mass of people in the area, which had been waving to and 
fro like a corn-field in a gale of wind, stood immoveable, wondering 
what the awful sound could portend. Louder and louder it grew. 
Shrieks, cries, and groans were heard, mingled with the crash of broken 
glass, and loud shouts of “Go on, go on—air, air, give us air—break 
every window !” 

The doors leading to the under-graduates’ gallery had been opened, 
and the young men, eager to gain front seats, were so crowded together 
on the narrow staircases, that they impeded one another’s progress. At 
length they gained the gallery, and rushed in with loud shouts; some 
had lost their caps, others had had their gowns torn off their backs. All 
were as wet with perspiration, as if they had been dragged through a 
field of Swedish turnips on a dewy morning. What cared they for 
that? As soon as they had filled the gallery, they agreed to fill up 
the time that was to elapse before the Chancellor would appear. The 
name of some political character was mentioned and received with shouts 
of applause, or groans and hisses, according to the estimation in which 
he was held by this portion of the rising generation of England. Then 
followed the names of the University authorities, the Vice-chancellor, 
Proctors, Pro-proctors, and Heads of Houses. The crews of the various 
boats were proposed amidst loud hurrahs, and then, “ The Ladies !” 
which elicited such a shout as fairly astounded the fair causers of it. 

*‘ Silence! silence !—the Duke !—the Duke!” screamed a man from 
the area. The theatre was as silent as the grave: a pin might have been 
heard to fall. The organ struck up a joyous air; the large doors in 
the centre of the building were thrown open. The procession entered, 
and Wellington took his seat in the Chancellor's chair. 

What pen can describe the awful excitement of that moment! It 
was fearful; men cried as they shouted. The ladies stood trembling 
with agitation, as the tears ran from their eyes; and for some ten 
minutes the Duke sat, nervously touching his parched lips with his 
tongue, and seemingly deeply affected by the scene before him. 

At length he rose to open the business of the convocation. It was 
a signal for renewed shouts, which lasted so long, that he turned his 
eyes imploringly to the galleries, and was aided by the authorities pre- 
sent in trying to procure silence. All in vain; shout after shout rent 
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the air, until the men were completely exhausted, and gave in from a 
physical inability to continue. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed account of all that occurred 
on this memorable occasion. It is fresh in the memory of thousands, 
and will never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. One circum- 
stance I must record, for it made such an impression upon me as no 
lapse of time can erase. Among the many odes recited in the theatre, 
complimentary to the Chancellor, was one written and spoken by a 
clever youth, who ably alluded to all the scenes in which the Duke had 
been engaged. A vivid and heart-stirring description of all his achieve- 
ments, in India, Spain, and France, was listened to in breathless 
silence ; but when he ended his ode with the talismanic name of 
Waterloo, three thousand human beings rose as one individual, so 
simultaneous was the movement, and a shout was raised that was heard 
distinctly on Headington: hill. The Duke is said to have wept from 
excitement. 


CHAPTER IV. 


But I must return to my party. 

Mr. Cadwallader Price had been one of the most energetic actors in 
the scenes I have faintly portrayed. He had shouted until he was 
hoarse, and applauded until his hands were sore. Had any one in his 
vicinity ventured to give utterance to a dissentient sound, he would 
assuredly have knocked him down; but as everybody was almost as 
enthusiastic as himself, he left the theatre in good humour with all the 
world, and waited for the ladies, the young men, and the carriage, 
without a murmur. 

As soon as a change of dress was effected, which was rendered neces- 
sary from the heat of the theatre, Owen Price took his friends to 
College, where he had an invitation to an archery meeting and a 
luncheon in the gardens. The shooting was said to have been remark- 
ably well executed; but, as Owen Price rather despised such perform- 
ances, he amused himself with talking to his pretty cousin, until the 
‘gentlemen sportsmen” laid aside their bows and arrows and escorted 
their fair visitors to the pavilion, where refreshments were prepared for 
them. 

Pop—pop—pop—a perpetual popping was heard, as bottle after 
bottle of champagne was uncorked; indeed, so much of what was 
called champagne was imbibed in Oxford during this Commemoration 
week, that the price of perry rose in Herefordshire to an unprece- 
dented height. 

Mr. Price was thirsty ; the wine was nicely iced. He drank with 
every lady near him; and when he had exhausted his fair friends, he 
challenged the gentlemen, and then began to cut jokes and make puns, 
and finally to deliver complimentary speeches, which he might have 
prolonged to dinner-time, had not the gentlemen left him to resume 
their shooting, and taken the ladies with them ; so that he was left with 
only one auditor, his unfortunate nephew, Price Owen, whom he held 
fast by the button of his coat until his oratory was exhausted. 
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A dinner at six o'clock, in the College Hall, was followed by a 
dance. Of course champagne flew about as liberally as possible, and 
of course the elderly gentlemen who did not join in the dance amused 
themselves with a quiet talk, and a little claret, in the common room. 
Old stories were raked up, former pranks recorded, and many a sigh 
heaved to the memory of companions now “ withered and gone.” 

To say that Mr. Price was in the least degree tipsy would be false, 
but he was excited by the events of the day, and a little overcome by 
the strength of his feelings and the number of toasts he had drunk. 
When eleven o’clock came he retired to his lodgings, with all his party, 
in one of those queer humours that men are wont to fall into when 
they have taken a little too much, and not quite enough to make them 
see everything in its brightest light. He was rather sleepy, and very 
prosy between his short naps. He would not go to bed, but would 
have a glass of soda water, and would give a long account of all the 
proceedings of the day, as he sipped it. At length he talked himself to 
sleep, and his son took the opportunity of begging his cousin Mary to 
sit down to the piano-forte and sing him a song. 

Mary could not refuse. She struck a few chords, and was about to 
begin a little Welsh air, when her uncle woke up and expressed his 
surprise that anybody should think of making a noise at that time of 
night, when, it was very evident, he was tired and anxious to go to bed. 
‘‘ But it is just like you girls—always wanting to show off !” 

Mary explained that she was going to sing merely to oblige her 
cousin. Mrs. Price corroborated her explanation, and Owen Price and 
Price Owen gave their evidence to the same effect. The black cloud 
of ill-humour, however, had spread itself over the mind of the old 
gentleman, and he grew so cross and peevish at last, that his wife took 
her niece by the arm and led her from the room. 

‘«‘ There—there,” said the ‘squire, “that is the way in which I am 
treated—not even a parting word—not even a good night.” 

«My dear father; Mary—” 

‘My dear uncle, my sister, I am sure—” 

“Is a good-for-nothing, ungrateful hussy. I will rid my house of 
her, and turn her out into the world to gain a livelihood as a 
governess.” 

Owen Price was “a chip of the old block,” and his passionate dispo- 
sition, which, according to some theories, he must have inherited from 
his father, was more uncontrollable than usual, from the excitement 
caused by the day’s proceedings, and the uncalled-for severity of the 
old gentleman’s remarks. In spite of all his cousin could do to prevent 
him, he “made a clean breast of it,” as Old Bailey counsellors call 
making a confession, and revealed to his astonished paternity his 
love for his cousin, and his full determination to make of her a 
Mrs. Price, junior. 

Cadwallader was too angry to speak; he whistled vehemently for 
some minutes, and then rushed to the door and screamed for his wife 
and niece to come back immediately. They, thinking that something 
very serious was going on, quickly made their appearance, and 
demanded the cause of their being summoned so loudly. 
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‘“ Ask that young gentleman, madam, who is walking about there 
like a poet in a fit of inspiration,” said Mr. Price, thrusting his hands, 
according to his custom when enraged, to the very bottom of his pockets. 

“* What is the matter, my dear Owen?” said the mother. 

** Cousin Owen, what have you done to offend your father so griev- 
ously ?” inquired Mary. 

* Only what I ought to have done long since—confessed my love for 
you, and my full determination to make you mine. I know that our 
affection is mutual, and that my good mother will not throw any 
obstacles in the way of our union.” 

Owen seized Mary’s hand as he spoke, and she threw herself upon 
his shoulder and wept. Mrs. Price and her brother bid her be com- 
forted, and not give way to her tears. 

“ There, madam, there—you hear him; you see him—all this is 
vastly agreeable, when you, he, and she, know very well that I had set 
my heart on his marrying Miss Dorothea Williams, the owner of 
Dingley Park, that joins on to my estate—three hundred acres of free- 
hold land, and without an incumbrance—you know it, madam.” 

“ I know nothing of the sort,” said Mrs. Price. 

‘‘ Then you ought to have known it by instinct, madam,” said the 
‘squire, bouncing his hand on the table. 

* Dorothy Williams, sir!” cried Owen Price ; “ why, she is an old 
lady—thirty, if she is a day.” 

«« Yes, sir, and has a thousand pounds in the funds, for every year she 
has lived.” 

“ T will not marry Aer, Iam determined. If I am not allowed to 
marry my dear Mary here, I will live single all my life, and extinguish 
our branch of the family tree,” said Owen Price. 

‘“* Owen, dearest Owen, do not provoke my kind uncle. Say no more 
to-night, and permit me to retire,” sobbed Mary. 

« Ay—retire—go, go—but hear me before you go. I shall order 
the carriage to the door at nine o'clock to-morrow morning, to leave 
Oxford. You will all be ready to accompany me, or dread my severest 
displeasure.” 

In vain were expostulations or entreaties ; the old gentleman remained 
firm, and Wilkins was sent for from the buttery, and sent, half intoxi- 
cated, and totally disgusted, to the Mitre, to order four horses on to 
Farringdon at nine inthe morning. Lucy, who was tired to death with 
the gaieties of the day, was ordered to pack up immediately. 

‘‘ Now, madam, you and your niece will be good enough to retire; 
and you boys will go home tv your rooms, and be ready punctually at 
nine in the morning. [I shall order a chaise for you and your luggage 
to precede us, for I shall not lose sight of you.” 

The ladies, or rather the elder of them, tried her eloquence to induce 
her husband to remain and see the ceremony of the Installation com- 
pleted; but the rage into which such a monstrous proposition, under 
the circumstances, threw the ’squire, induced the whole party to obey 
his orders without further remark. 

Owen Price would have followed the ladies, and endeavoured to per- 
suade his cousin to elope with him that very night, and solicited his 
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mother to accompany her as bridesmaid, and his cousin, Price Owen, 
to ride in the dickey, to be prepared to act as a father to give her away, 
using the cheque, intended to pay his college bills, to pay all the 
expenses to the north and back, had not his father put on his hat and 
insisted on seeing them to the door, and into the High-street, which he 
did just as Mr. Wilkins managed to stagger up to it, and say that the 
horses would be at the door at the hour named. 

‘What can be the matter with my uncle? I have seen him in a 
passion—a violent one too—but 1 never saw him in such a rage as this 
before. He seems more like a madman than a rational being,” said 
Price Owen. 

‘I cannot tell, unless the common-room wine has disagreed with 
him, or the champagne turned acid on his stomach,” said Owen Price. 

“ Did he never suggest to you his wish that you should marry 
Dorothea Williams, and her three hundred acres before ?” 

“Never. My dear fellow, you never saw Doruthy, did you?” 

‘© Never.” 

** Well, then, you never saw a plainer person in your life. She is 
half-educated, as vulgar as a housemaid, and as ugly as old Wilkins. If 
I marry her, may I — — —” 

‘¢ Say no more, but let us hope that a night’s rest and pleasant dreams 
may yet induce the governor to forget his anger, and stay out the 
Installation.” 

Morning came, and the young men having risen early to get their 
portmanteaus packed, went to the lodgings of Mr. Price. He was up 
and ready to receive them, in a much worse humour than he had dis- 
played on the previous evening. Mrs. Price assured them that she had 
not had an hour's sleep, as he had tossed and tumbled about in bed all 
night long, and talked of nothing but Dorothy Williams, three hundred 
acres of freehold property, thirty thousand pounds in the funds, and a 
very odd sensation about the pit of hisstomach. Mary made the break- 
fast without saying a word; but her eyes showed that she had been 
crying. Wilkins walked the room as if eggs were strewed on the carpet 
and he was afraid of treading on them; and Lucy, the ladies’ maid, 
trembled when she came into the room. 

“The bill!” screamed the ‘squire. 

Wilkins flew, and returned with the print-seller, bearing the docu- 
ment in his hand. 

‘“‘ Infamous |” 

“Really, sir, considering the few Installations that do occur in a 
man’s life, I think u 

‘«¢ And what business have you to think? There's your money, sir, 
and I hope it may do you good.” 

The print-seller bowed, and retired hastily. 

“ Why is not the carriage at the door ?” 

« Hur is,” said Wilkins. 

«‘ Then why didn’t you say so?” 

‘Hur hadn’t a chance.” 

In a few minutes all were embarked, and the heavy tub, preceded by 
a hack-chaise, took the road towards Bath, up the High-street, just as 
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the gay crowds were assembling to go to the theatre, to view the second 
day's proceedings of the Installation. 

Mrs. Price ventured to hint to Mary how much she should like to 
view them, when the angry ‘squire thrust his head out of the carriage- 
window and bid the boys drive faster, on pain of forfeiting their tips. 

At every stage they travelled through, the squire’s temper got 
worse, and he complained, first of a severe pain, he could not tell 
where; at last, he confessed that he was ill—very ill—and had a most 
uncomfortable sensation in the ball of his great toe, for which he could 
not account. When they arrived at the York House, in Bath, where 
they were to stop for the night, he went to bed at once, and a physician 
was sent for. | 

Dr. came, and was announced, but the ’squire said “ he would 
not see him or anybody. Bring me the paper, Wilkins, and do not 
let me be interrupted.” 

Wilkins brought the “ Bath Journal,” and sat down in the arm-chair 
by the bed-side. For a few seconds all was quiet. Suddenly the ’squire 
cried out ‘Send for the doctor; I may as well let him poison me off 
at once, for all my hopes are ended—my plans are frustrated; that old 
cat, Dorothy Williams, has married her lawyer.” 

It was true—Dorothy had eloped extraordinarily. 

Dr. felt his patient’s pulse, asked him a multitude of questions, 
and, putting on an extra solemnity of face, pronounced the disorder to 
be an attack of gout. 

“ Gout ?—impossible! I never had it before in my life,” said the 
squire. 

* Very probably,” said Dr. » “but when elderly country gentle- 
men go up to Oxford to witness an Installation, and indulge in under- 
graduate champagne, they must not be surprised if a fit of indigestion 
is converted into a fit of the gout.” 











CHAPTER V. 


Mr. CADWALLADER PRICE was so very comfortable when the gnaw- 
ing of ten thousand pounds was no longer felt at his great toe, that he 
placed Mary’s hand in his son’s, and bid them be as happy for the 
remainder of their lives as he was at that moment. 

The cousins never regretted the ’squire’s visit to the INSTALLATION. 
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THE PILGRIM’S DREAM. 





From gilded dome and minaret 

Had pass’d the latest ray, 

And hushed beneath her cloudless night 
The Holy City lay ; 

The Iman’s voice was heard no more, 
The pilgrim’s evening prayer was o’er ; 
And Mecca's sacred fount and fane 
Were silent as the desert plain. 





But sons of many a land and race 
Within that city slept, 

And, in the Prophet's holy place 

One lonely watcher kept 

His vigil, for a Persian sage, 

Upon whose locks the snows of age 
Had early fallen, was kneeling there 
Like one that poured his soul in prayer. 


Was it to purge some secret stain 

Of hidden guilt and wrong, 

Or heights of loftier lore to gain, 

The Persian prayed so long ? 

Not so, but to the father’s eyes 

His distant children seemed to rise, 
As last he saw them, where they played 
Beneath their own Palmetto shade. 
They had no mother, she whose love 
His brighter summers crown’d, 

Had early perished like a dove 

By the swift arrow found. 

And Mirza’s spring-time pass’d away 
With her, and he grew wise and gray ; 
For Wisdom’s chosen olive waves 

O’er ruined hearts and early graves. 


But in each fair young face for him, 
Were springs of promise yet, 
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Upon whose fountains Fate and Time 

No darkning seal had set. 

And he had braved the desert’s breath, 
Its streamless wastes and clouds of death, 
To pray for them in that far fane, 

Where mortal prayers were deemed less vain. 
But now the pilgrim’s inmost soul 

Grew dark with sudden fear, 

As if it felt the strange control 

Of mightier spirits near. 

And Mirza paused, but sight or sound 
There was not in that temple’s bound, 
Save the bright moon, that pour’d a flood 
Of splendour on its solitude. 


But through the silence came a voice 
Of deep and awful power, 

Like murmurs from the midnight skies, 
It said, There is an hour 

In time’s eternal circuit given 

To human hopes by pitying Heaven 
In which no prayer is vain: whate’er 
Thy soul desired, that hour is near. 
But Pilgrim, ere the prayer be made, 
Behold before thine eyes 

In the eternal balance weighed 

The things which mortals prize. 

Then choose the better part, and pray 
For those, thy loved ones, far away.” 
It ceased, but from the Pilgrim’s view 
That moonlit temple vanished too. 


And Mirza stood upon that shore, 

Where human joys and woes 

Are past for ever, and before 

His steps resplendent rose 

The golden gates of Paradise, 

All glorious as the eastern skies 

At the sun’s waking ; but between 

There yawned the gulf that ne’er had been 
By plummet sounded ; darkness hung 
Upon the dreadful deep, 
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And o’er it, like a sunbeam flung 

From Eden’s golden steep, 

Appeared Al Sirat’s gleaming bridge ; 
But who might tread that narrow ridge? 
For never had: Damascus blade 

A keener, brighter edge displayed. 


And silent forms around him rose; 

But to the Pilgrim’s gaze, 

Each shadowy visage seemed of those 
He knew in former days ; 

The early friends, whose steps from his 
Had wandered in life’s wilderness, 

And found far different fates; but yet, 
Without one greeting word, they met. 
The first he was a warrior chief, 

In court and camp renowned, 

With poet’s praise, with woman’s love, 
With glory’s laurels crowned ; 

But as he reached that radiant path, 
Down dropped the warrior’s well-won wreath— 
He stooped to snatch the verdant store, 
But faltered, and was seen no more. 


The second was a sage, whose soul 
Had sought the loftiest lore, 

And found it ; many a gathered scroll 
Of Wisdom’s wealth he bore ; 

But they dropped from him one by one, 
And now his task was almost done ; 
Yet, as his eye pursued the last, 

He lost the radiant track, and past 

To the dark gulf; but oh, his fall 

Was close by Eden’s gleaming wall. 


At last, there came a woman bowed 
With toil, and early gray ; 

But oh, how swift and sure she trod 
That bright and narrow way ; 

For there was nothing in the track 
The Pilgrim left to win her back ; 
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And all the dower she brought to heaven 
Was trampled love, and wrongs forgiven : 
But where the warrior lost his wreath, 
The sage his mystic scroll, 

She bore in fearless hope and faith 

That burthen to the goal, 

And glorious was the distant swell 

Of mingled harmonies that fell 

Upon the ear, like a full tide 

Of joy, as the bright portals wide 

Before her wearied footsteps flew, 

And that unknown of earth pass’d through. 


But as she passed, on Mirza’s gaze 
What scenes of glory broke ! 

Till, dazzled by the wondrous blaze, 
That lonely sleeper woke ; 

But only saw the moon again 

Light up the old majestic fane, 

And heard the waking city’s voice. 
Yet did the Pilgrim’s heart rejoice, 
And thank the Prophet who had sent 
Such visions to his rest; 

Then gladly through the desert went, 
To those that loved him best. 

But in his after prayers for them, 
The blossoms of his withered stem, 
That pilgrim Father asked no more 
For the world’s glory or its lore, 
But the pure faith of her who won, 
Where sage and warrior were undone. 


FRANCES Brown. 


STHRANORLAR, 


Jan. 10th, 1844. 









































A WORD FOR BORES. 


Mr. EpiTor, 

I wouLp say a few words to you in favour of a race of mortals com- 
monly known by the name of Bores. The origin of the title I do not 
pretend to determine, much less would I attempt to define the exact 
meaning of it. All I insist on is, that those who pass current under 
that appellation, are generally not only among the most harmless, but 
the most respectable and amiable members of society. 

A great writer, I am told, makes a distinction between a statesman 
and an individual. Now, a bore is always eminently an individual, 
that is, he has properly a character of his own, which marks him out 
from the rest of his species. No one thinks of calling another a bore, 
after he has been worn down by constant attrition to the very image of 
those about him. Such go in and out, and attract no notice. They 
are received everywhere with smiles and compliments as unmeaning 
as themselves. ‘They wear precisely the same clothes as everybody 
else; their phrases are uttered by hundreds of mouths at the same 
instant, in different parts of the town; their persons, their features, are 
undistinguishable. It is not thus with a bore. I defy you not to 
know him, the instant he comes within eye-shot of you. Once seen, 
he has made an impression never after to be effaced. Nay, it may be 
doubted whether there is not a sort of instinct you know him by, though 
you have never seen him before, 

One quality particularly observable in this set of men, (I do not 
say it is common to themall,) is that of self-knowledge. When a man 
is aware that he belongs to it (and it is seldom he continues long igno- 
rant on that point), he comes into the room with an air compounded 
of diffidence and resoluteness peculiar to himself. He feels that he 
is sent to you as a visitation—he looks in, takes his chair, and all but 
says to you, “ I am come, it is my mission, and I must fulfil it; there 
is no escape; perhaps you will be the better for it afterwards.” You 
assume an appearance of unconcern, it may be of acquiescence ; it is 
of no use looking sullen or dogged. Prometheus might as easily have 
frowned the vulture from off his liver; or Sisyphus have scowled away 
the stone from over his head. He begins; he tells you the same 
stories he told you when he called last ; nay, at his twenty last calls: 
he asks you whether he ever mentioned the Duke of A. to you 
before, when he has mentioned him more than once at every visit; he 
insists on your following him through explanations of matters you are 
quite unconcerned about; he quotes passages from books, which you 
have repeatedly told him those books do not contain, but which he still 
continues to quote on. 

Another of this description calls periodically to assure you that facts 
are facts, and urges it on you as a duty to take diligent heed of every 
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thing that is fact. It is to no purpose you plead a deficiency of 
curiosity or memory. You declare to him that the great poets and 
novelists are your chief historians ; that they inform you in a manner 
most suitable to your taste of what has been and is still going on every 
day in all parts of the habitable world. He will have it that what is 
reported to have been done by persons under particular names, and in 
specified times and places, is all that is worth your attention ; that 
facts are facts, and that the proper study of mankind is facts. He asks 
your opinion of a well-known fact that is related quite differently by two 
authors equally credible. You have never heard of it before; you tell 
him so, adding that it is indifferent to you which way it happened ; 
that it is past, and therefore cannot be recalled. ‘ That may be,” he 
replies ; ‘ but, nevertheless, facts are facts.” 

Such are the genuine sort of modest and moderate bores. They 
exercise your patience wholesomely. They prepare and enure you 
gently for the endurance of greater evils,—possibly of a sick bed, ora 
prison. But extremes meet. There is another kind, “full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing ;” these take you by assault. They would 
effect by noise, and assurance, and impudence, what the others bring 
about by the milder means of tediousness and perseverance. They call 
you by your plain surname at first meeting, and treat you, in every 
respect, as if you had been old and familiar acquaintances. They laugh 
loudly at their own jokes, that are no jokes; and expect you to laugh 
too. There is no refuge from them except in seclusion from the 
world, or, what is next to it, the privacy of a domestic circle. There 
their bolts fall innocuous. They are nothing without a large audience. 
In describing anything droll that has happened, they move themselves 
about rapidly, and drag the chairs they sit on along with them, in 
order to increase the sound, and make you imagine that it is all passing 
before you. Nature designed them for mountebanks, and they are out 
of their place everywhere but on aclear stage of their own. They are 
what may be termed the desperate bores, if they do not rather deserve 
to be totally excluded from the fraternity. 

Your true bore is essentially a good man. Where will you meet 
with more genuine bores than Sir Charles Grandison or ’Squire All- 
worthy, or even Mr. Pickwick; yet how can you picture to yourself 
more perfect men? Miss Austin, in her novel of “Emma,” has repre- 
sented a female bore to the life. She is amiable enough in herself, 
that Miss Bates, but would not have shown off half to the same advan- 
tage if it had not been for the full development of this quality. 

Almost all women, indeed, are more-or less bores ; and that because 
they are better and wiser than men; and the more they excel in this 
particular, the more chance they have of attracting us to them. It is 
not possible, perhaps, to conceive a being of greater intellect or more 
exalted imagination than Don Quixote, or a more thorough bore 
than Dulcinea; and I am persuaded that all of us, in proportion as we 
have shared in those endowments of the knight of La Mancha, may 
recollect having been, at some time or other of our lives, under the 
influence of a similar charm. 

Women, on their side, have the same preference. They like indi- 
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viduality. They may choose to trifle with creatures of mere outside, 
as like one another as so many ashy-winged butterflies ; but their pre- 
ference is for a bore; they grasp at him as a virtuoso would clutch an 
Emperor of Morocco. 

The ancients did not describe bores, for this very reason; because 
they thought perfect characters out of nature. Nestor, I am aware, 
may be adduced as an instance to the contrary, but he was a wise old 
man, and all such fall inevitably into this class. It is a sort of proe- 
euthanasia, introductory to the last change. Woe to them if they do 
not submit to it quietly and decently. One of the wittiest yet best- 
natured men I ever had the happiness to know, had too great an appre- 
hension of this. He selected, I think, many of us for his friends 
and companions, chiefly on account of some premature recommendation 
he saw in us of this kind. Yet hear his dread of coming into possession 
of the same claims on our good-will himself. “His jests,” he complained, 
‘“‘ were beginning to grow obsolete, and his stories to be found out. He 
felt the approaches of age; and while he pretended to cling to life, you 
saw how slender were the ties left to bind him.” 

There have been various surmises as to the cause of our great Dra- 
matist quitting the stage of life at a still earlier part of the perform- 
ance. He retired from London and the theatres (it was not a prudent 
step) some years before that happened. Fancy him strolling about his 
little native town of Stratford, his fortune made; no longer acting or 
writing. What could he have done? what could he have talked of ? 
His jests were apt to be misinterpreted; his higher flights were quite 
beyond the reach of his hearers. He might have fallen back on 
narration. He might have told them every Twelfth Night—perhaps 
oftener—how Queen Bess had given that name to one of his plays; 
how her maids of honour had giggled, and how she had reprimanded ; 
how King James had been pleased by some fustian he had picked 
up from a discourse of Ben Jonson on the beauties of the ancients, 
and introduced into one of his tragedies; how Ben used to swagger 
and lay down the law, when “his learned sock wason;” or he might 
have reverted to long past times, and revived old stories of what had 
passed between him and Sir Thomas Lucy. These would have had 
the best chance of succeeding. But all might have been repeated so 
often, that at last the youngsters of Stratford might have voted him 
a bore, or whatever they then called it, and he not have been able to 
bear it. This, I will venture to say, is as probable an account of the 
matter as has yet been given. 

Here, Mr. Editor, allow me to express to you my sad conviction, that 
as the character I have been endeavouring to reconcile you with is thus 
estimable in the intercourse of private life, so it is equally to be 
shunned in our capacity of authors, or men striving to entertain the 
world at large. All of us must indeed make up our minds to be 
regarded under this light, in some quarter or other, and particularly 
among those of our own kind. Milton himself was a bore to Doctor 
Johnson, and Shakspeare to Voltaire. But I need scarcely point out 
how extremely dangerous it is to be thus established in the opinion of 
the public. The instant we feel ourselves running any such risk, we 
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ought wholly to withdraw ; or, if that is not practicable, to throw our- 
selves into another form, and animate, as well as possible, a new and 
distinct shape. Thus, Scott, when he perceived himself ready to sink 
as a poet, dived manfully down, and rose again, the more beautiful for 
his immersion, under the appearance of a novelist: and, when that 
began to wear off, contrived to pass on and shift himself into the guise 
of a critic, a politician, or an historian; and, in this manner, with a 
dexterity proper to himself, managed, time after time, to elude the 
fatal condition of “ boreism.” 

It is very well, for many reasons I could mention, that a bore should 
become an author ; but very ill that an author should become a bore. 
In the one instance, a safety-valve is produced ; in the other, an explo- 
sion. But, lest I should fall into the very error I am warning others 
against, it is time to assure you that I am, Mr. Editor, yours, 


PHILOBORUS. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 
ADVICE TO AN ASPIRANT. 


By CHARLES MACKAY. 


Ir thou wouldst win a lasting fame ; 
If thou th’ immortal wreath wouldst claim, 
And make the Future bless thy name ; 


Begin thy perilous career, 
Keep high thy heart, thy conscience clear, 
And walk thy way without a fear. 


And if thou hast a voice within, 
That ever whispers, “ Work and win,” 
And keeps thy soul from sloth and sin: 


If thou canst plan a noble deed, 
And never flag till it succeed, 


Though in the strife thy heart should bleed: 


If thou canst struggle day and night, 
And, in the envious world’s despite, 
Still keep thy cynosure in sight: 
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If thou canst bear the rich man’s scorn ; 
Nor curse the day that thou wert born, 
To feed on chaff, and he on corn: 


If thou canst dine upon a crust, 
And still hold on with patient trust, 
Nor pine that Fortune is unjust : 


If thou canst see, with tranquil breast, 
The knave or fool in purple dress’d, 
While thou must walk in tatter’d vest : 


If thou canst rise ere break of day, 
And toil and moil till evening gray, 
At thankless work, for scanty pay : 


If, in thy progress to renown, 
Thou canst endure the scoff and frown 
Of those who strive to pull thee down: 


If thou canst bear th’ averted face, 
The jibe, or treacherous embrace, 
Of those who run the self-same race: 


If thou in darkest days canst find 
An inner brightness in thy mind, 
To reconcile thee to thy kind :— 


Whatever obstacles control, 
Thine hour will come—go on—true soul ! 
Thou ‘lt win the prize, thou ‘lt reach the goal ! 


If not—what matters? tried by fire, 
And purified from low desire, 
Thy spirit shall but soar the higher. 


Content and hope thy heart shall buoy, 
And men’s neglect shall ne’er destroy 
Thy secret peace, thy inward joy. 


But if so bent on worldly fame, 
That thou must gild thy living name, 
And snatch the honours of the game, 
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And hast not strength to watch and pray, 
To seize thy time and force thy way, 
By some new combat every day: 


If failure might thy soul oppress, 
And fill thy veins with heaviness, 
And make thee love thy kind the less ; 


Thy fame might rivalry forestal, 
And thou let tears or curses fall, 
Or turn thy wholesome blood to gall ; 


Pause ere thou tempt the hard career, 
Thou ‘It find the conflict too severe, 
And heart will break and brain will sear. 


Content thee with a meaner lot; 
Go plough thy field, go build thy cot, 
Nor sigh that thou must be forgot. 


REAL MURDER. 


‘¢ We had the satisfaction,’ says Backhouse, in his Narrative of a 
Visit to the Australian Colonies, “of witnessing the destruction of five 
puncheons of rum, containing four hundred and ninety -two gallons, and 
two hogsheads of geneva, containing one hundred and sixteen gallons. 
They were the property of one of our friends, who had received them as 
part of an investment from his agent in England, who had not been 
apprized of a change in the views of his correspondent respecting the 
use and sale of spirits, in which he cannot now conscientiously be con- 
cerned. He therefore represented the case to the Governor, who allowed 
them to be taken out of bond free of duty, under the same circumstances 
as if for export, and, under the charge of an officer of the Customs, 
placed on board a staged boat, which took them out into the Cove, 
where the heads of the casks were removed, and the contents poured 
into the sea. Some persons, from neighbouring vessels, looked on with 
approval, others with surprise; and others, not yet awake to the evils of 
spirit-drinking, expressed regret. A man, from a little vessel, cried out, 
‘ That ’s real Murder !’” 
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A VISION OF PAST TIMES. 


“Come like shadows so depart.” 


ALL relics of the past are interesting—from the solitary cromlech 
to the mouldering gravestone; from the Babylonian bricks, with their 
undecipherable inscriptions, even to the faded sampler “ finished in y* 
year of grace, one thousand seven hundred and twenty,” with its square 
scarlet house, and pyramid-shaped tree, and shepherdess overtopping 
them both. But of all relics, those that are handed down to us linked 
with the recollections of many « generation—that tell a tale of suc- 
cessive events, domestic though they be—are most interesting. And, 
therefore, the old family banner that waved amid many a conflict; the 
dinted sword transmitted from father to son; the tall standing-cup, 
that duly held its place on the table, through many a successive 
generation; and the huge tankard, which has witnessed so many 
Christmas feastings, when the spiced posset passed from lip to lip, and 
from which, so often, the prosperity of the family has been drunk, at 
so many a wedding, a christening, or a “ coming of age.” I love old 
plate, old family plate;—those quaint, antique, yet noble-looking 
things, that tell not only of the sober stateliness of our forefathers, 
but of their “ right merry meetings,” and pleasant and heartfelt family 
gatherings ; and, as I sat alone looking at the quaint chasing of our old 
tankard (an especial favourite from childhood), I wished it had a tongue 
to tell me somewhat of bygone days; and, with him who has so 
graphically related the adventures of “ the Queen Anne’s Sixpence,” 
I exclaimed, “ would that I had the power of the Rosy Cross! Metal, 
that canst already do all things but speak, what would I not give for 
the art of inspiring thee with a tongue!” 

Was I awake? had I fallen asleep? or was I rather in that middle 
state, that pleasant land debateable, that belongs to both, yet to neither,— 
I know not, I care not ; but methought my dumb companion grew most 
eloquent, and thus it began :— 


“You have asked for my history,—a history doubtless, as you think, 
commencing in the first year of ‘good Queen Anne,’ or perhaps ex- 
tending even so far as the year of the plague, or the great fire of 
London; but know that a much higher antiquity is mine, and that, 
although for the last hundred years I have been destined to no higher 
station than to grace the corner cupboard, or the dumb waiter of the 
London merchant, yet that, in a former state, a palace was my home, 
and kings and king’s daughters my associates. My precious metal 
was drawn from no modern mine; but, long ere America was dreamt 
of, and while the theory of the antipodes was placed by the orthodox 
among the ‘damnable doctrines’ of Turks and Infidels, I, in the form 
of a tall standing cup, my brim beautifully chased and adorned with 
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topaz studs, graced the board of King Tancred of Sicily. When your. 
gallant Coeur de Lion came, aided by the unanswerable arguments of 
floating mangonels, Greek-fire, and ten thousand men-at-arms in iron 
breastplates, to demand restitution of his sister's dower, I, together with 
a score of smaller cups, preceded the embassy that was to placate his 
lion-heart. The embassy was successful: Tancred, overjoyed that his 
palace had not been battered about his ears, and that his head actually 
remained on his shoulders, could scarcely make enough of the royal 
crusader; while Richard, charmed with a man who had not merely 
endured a good beating, but had the grace to be thankful for it, called 
him his ‘right trusty cousin, his ‘most loving brother,’ phrases 
which generally, in the vocabulary of diplomacy, mean much the same 
as ‘your humble servant’ at the end of a lawyer's letter, but which, in 
this instance, (and it is worthy of especial note, from its rarity,) were 
sincere. 

‘‘King Tancred’s parting gifts were most spendid—fit to set people 
dreaming ot the philosopher's stone, had that brilliant delusion of 
science been then discovered. There was a table of gold, twelve feet 
long, and a tent of silk, that would hold two hundred people. Among 
such right royal gifts, I was not likely to attract much attention, and, 
with my companions, I was placed in a strong iron-bound chest, where 
many years passed away ere I beheld the light. 

“ At length I was awakened from my long and undisturbed repose by 
the creaking of the rude key in the rusty wards of the lock, and the 
voice of a man, evidently ‘in authority, giving multifarious directions. 

“<« Let the popinjay hangings be forthwith put up in the Antioch 
Chamber, and send thither the forms and tressels from the queen’s 
painted room, and the crimson cloth of estate to hang over the two 
arm-chairs. Bid Passilawe go down to the Vintry for white wine 
and red, and to De Buckerel in Sopars-lane for dates and almonds, and 
spiceries ; and to De Gysors for dried fruits, and two silk carpets, and 
frankincense for the chapel, for all of which my seal shall be sufficient 
warrant.’ I heard retiring footsteps, and immediately, the chest being 
opened, I perceived an elderly man in ecclesiastical vestments, bending 
over its contents with looks of wondering delight. ‘Sweet Lady! a 
goodly treasure, and most fortunately brought to light, said he; ‘for 
the holy saints alone know where we may get money for this Pente- 
cost feast, unless the king’s plate be pledged for it.. My surpassing 
beauty soon caught his eye, and he gazed long, and most lovingly upon 
me ; the trumpets that announced the king's arrival were heard, some 
one knocked at the door of the apartment to summon him forth ; so, 
doubtless to put me out of harm’s way, he slipped me up the ample 
sleeve of his gown, where, among the thick folds, I nestled securely. 

‘«‘¢ Our sweet Lady hath been most gracious to us, and truly this night 
will I offer seven tapers at her altar, said a middle-sized, mean-looking 
man, whose left eyelid, drooping over the half-sunken eye, gave him a 
sinister cast of countenance, but whose long violet ‘cyclas,’ with the 
three lions of England broidered upon the breast, showed him to be 
king. ‘ Well, good sir treasurer, continued he, addressing my bearer, 
‘ye have caused all things to be made ready, that we may keep our 
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Pentecost feast in the state that becometh a sovereign ; and as for these 
good people, pointing to the miscellaneous collection of vagabonds 
that almost filled the court-yard of the palace of Westminster, and who 
had followed the royal procession in anticipation of a silver penny, or a 
mess of pottage at the least, ‘let them be feasted here for three days, in 
honour of this holy tide.’ 

‘“‘< Long live our good King Henry, the Third, and best,’ shouted two 
hundred of the riotous crew in chorus,—anticipations of their ensuing 
good cheer having so marvellously awakened their loyalty, that they 
quite forgot the many scoffing ballads they had sung in honour of their 
‘good King Henry,’ and the many times that they had exhibited the 
free spirit of Englishmen, by breaking his purveyors’ heads. 

‘Forward pressed King Henry’s treasurer, and bent his knee before him, 
when, by some luckless mischance, I slipped from his sleeve, and rolled 
along. An hundred hands were instantly stretched forth to secure the 
tempting prize, but the well-plied bills of the sergeants availed to save 
me. The treasurer, as he arose from his unlucky obeisance, marked 
the flashing eyes of Queen Elinor of Provence fixed on him. But he 
who cannot make up a good story on occasion should not reside at 
court—especially that of Henry the Third, where each was forced to 
live by his wits, as much as any swindler in the ‘ present most enlight- 
ened day; so, taking me from the hands of a billman, who, at the 
risk of a broken scull, had snatched me from a dozen ‘ masterless 
men, he whispered to the king, that, having discovered a hidden 
treasure of silver plate, he was just about to proceed to Asher of the 
Jewry, (King Henry’s chief pawnbroker,) to endeavour by the sale to 
redeem the large silver image of ‘ our Ladye,’ which King Henry had, 
more than six months since, pledged to that Jew. 

“‘ Now, the ‘good King Henry’ was one of those most comfortable 
masters who believe just as much as their servants choose to tell them, 
and not a syllable more ; so he complimented the worthy treasurer on 
his attention to the royal interests, and gazed on my beauty most 
admiringly. ‘ We will not sell this goodly standing-cup,’ said he, 
(Henry was rather a connoisseur in the fine arts), ‘so, do ye, my good 
and trusty Sir Treasurer, send the others forthwith to Asher of the 
Jewry, and cause the image of our blessed Lady to be redeemed this 
very evening, and set up upon the high altar.’ 

“The treasurer hesitated. *‘ My liege,’ said he, ‘the other silver cups 
will not be sufficient to redeem that large image: the cup you now 
hold in your hand is worth more than half.’ 

“ ¢ But this is so goodly a cup,’ persisted the king, ‘ that I will not 
part with it. So go, good Sir Treasurer, and look among the chapel 
plate. Surely an old broken crucifix or two, with the silver cups, must 
be sufficient to redeem our sweet Lady’s image.’ 

“The evening came; and King Henry proceeded to St. Stephen's 
chapel within the palace, surrounded by his attendant méyé, and 
there the silver image, redeemed from the sacrilegious hands of the 
Jew, and placed on high, received the especial attention of the worthy 
monarch, who lighted reverently, with his own royal hands, the seven 
huge wax tapers before her; while the politic treasurer took that 
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opportunity of presenting to the angry queen a purse well filled with 
bezants, which, in order to placate her rage, he had extorted from 
Asher of the Jewry, by orthodox threats of ‘donjon and gallows-tree.’ 

‘‘ And with the morrow came the feast of Pentecost. But time would 
fail did I tell all the gorgeous observances of a court which, while it 
was unrivalled in splendour, was unrivalled also in necessity. But by 
begging, borrowing, coaxing, threatening, so right royal an enter- 
tainment was provided, that little indeed might any guest who partook 
its sumptuous delicacies have believed that the Exchequer, at that 
very moment, did not contain a single mark. And conspicuous above 
all my brethren did I[ stand that day, for I was placed at the right hand 
of the sovereign: and so joyful was King Henry, and so greatly did 
his heart overflow, even toward what he most hated, that he drank 
prosperity to the city of London, pledged Simon de Montfort, his great 
opponent, to their life-long amity, and called a long bead-roll of 
saints, and our Lady too, to witness how highly he reverenced the 
Great Charter. And each of these pledges he kept in his own peculiar 
manner. Ere the feast of St. John arrived he took away the city keys, 
and imprisoned the lord mayor; sent a pressing letter to the pope, 
praying, as an especial favour, the excommunication of De Montfort ; 
and violated every provision of the Great Charter which only five times 
he had sworn to uphold. 


‘“‘ Again I slumbered in forgetfulness ; at length, I found myself in the 
presence of a middle-aged man, whose lofty brow, intellectual countenance, 
and flashing eye, betokened him well worthy of the dignity of that crown 
of alternate crosses and strawberry-leaves that spanned his head. The 
vast hall, blazing with waxen tapers, was filled by a noble and gallant com- 
pany, while in the lilies quartered with the lions in the royal shield, and 
in the songs that told of the prowess of the English knight, and the 
unerring aim of the English bowman, | learnt that I stood in the presence 
ofthe victor of Cressy. A strain of soft music arose, the wide doors at 
the lower end of the hall were thrown open, and a company of ladies 
clad in white, young and fair, advanced ; the foremost bearing a peacock |! 
with gildéd crest and shining train, in a large silver dish. ‘Come for- 
ward, brave knights !’ cried Edward, as the bird consecrated to chivalrous 
vows was placed before him; ‘ Come forward, and make each your avow 
in the presence of the ladies and the peacock !’ 

‘‘ Instantly a crowd of young and gallant knights advanced, and each 
unsheathing his sword, repeated some fanciful vow, dictated by valour or 
ladye love. ‘And what is your vow?’ said Edward, smiling, as a noble 
and lofty-looking knight advanced. 

“¢¢] make mine avow,’ said he, ‘that through the grace of St. George 
I will advance my banner into the very heart of France; that I will take 
three good towns, and bring hither, next Christmas eve, three French 
knights captive to the feet of my lady.’ King Edward smiled at the 
chivalrous vow; but it was a smile of exultation, for he knew that what 
Sir Walter Manny promised he was well able to perform. 

‘«¢ Again came Christmas eve, and, amid renewed rejoicings and feasting, 
the fair and gallant company again assembled in the hall. And there, 
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each point of his vow fulfilled, stood the brave Sir Walter Manny, and 
with him the three French knights, whom kneeling he presented to his 
ladye love, the lady Margaret. 

“¢ Fair lady,’ said the eldest, ‘ if aught may compensate a knight for 
the mischance of captivity, it is that he hath enabled a right valiant 
enemy, and one pledged to so fair a lady, to fulfil his vow. We therefore 
yield ourselves right willingly captives to your beauty, and pray ye to 
name our ransom.’ 

‘‘ ¢ Right valiant sirs,’ said the lady, gracefully bowing, ‘I may scarcely 
blame the chance of war, since it hath given to our English court the pre- 
sence of three so noble knights. For your ransom I therefore demand 
that, during these forty days of Christmas, ye feast and disport yourselves 
among us ; and then, your horses and armour being restored, we shall bid 
you a pleasant voyage to your own fair land.’ 

“« « Sweet cousin,’ said the king, (for the Lady Margaret Brotherton, as 
well as he, called the first Edward grandfather,) ‘ye have right cour- 
teously entreated your captive knights ; let not, therefore, my brave Sir 
Walter go unrewarded,—his guerdon should be somewhat more than fair 
speeches.’ 

“And so it was. Three days after, Sir Walter Manny led the Lady 
Margaret to the altar; and never did shout of the heralds and minstrels 
sound more appropriately than when, far and wide, re-echoed their usual 
cry, ‘ Honour to the brave, and to the fair !’ 


“¢ Again I slumbered long; but once moreI was brought forth to the 
light, and then I found myself in the presence of a young and richly 
dressed man, whose features, but for their expression of reckless profli- 
gacy, might have been considered handsome. A flat black velvet cap 
and jewelled brooch supplied the place of the more graceful strawberry- 
leaf crown ; but the deference with which each glance was noted, and the 
almost oriental prostration of his courtiers, proved him indeed ‘right 
royal. Alas! the proud line of the Plantagenets had passed away ; and 
the dynasty of the Tudors, with their rapacious spoliations and crushing 
tyranny, had succeeded ; and all the graceful observances of chivalry had 
vanished. No song of the minstrel resounded; no lay of the trouvere ; 
no peacock was brought in to the sound of sweet music; no knights stepped 
forth to pronounce their fanciful vows. How shall I describe the gor- 
geous but tasteless scene, where almost eastern splendour was combined 
with eastern wantoftaste? The ‘ Lord of Misrule,’ followed by a dozen 
masquers in crimson satin, each bearing a lighted torch, rushed in, and 
proclaimed, amid the deafening clangor of drums and trumpets, that his 
reign would commence on the morrow. Then the ‘Children of the 
Chapel,’ surpliced, and bearing branches of Christmas, advanced, and 
sang a dolorously long carol in honour of the holy-tide, while the Lord 
of Misrule and his boisterous company played a hundred rude practical 
jokes. Lastly, came that solemn piece of foolery ‘a Morality ;’ in which 
angels in watchet satin, goddesses in white damask, and devils in black 
serge, ‘guarded with flame-colour taffeta,’ and appropriately adorned 
with horns, danced, sung, and inflicted most soporific homilies upon the 
yawning spectators. But well pleased was King Henry ; for the Morality 
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had quotations of ‘ choice Latin’ in it, and it contained also many ‘ pithy’ 
remarks on the indubitably divine right of kings. So he nodded most 
oracularly, and smiled most graciously, and quaffed his draught of Rhenish 
from my jewelled brim; and, filling me again with his own royal hand, he 
sent me to him who, beyond all others, ‘the king delighted to honour,’ 
Wolsey. 

««* Wassail, my good lord Cardinal,’ said he; ‘ pledge me to our 
steadfast amity, enduring as the days of this old standing-cup.’ 

“‘ The favourite minister arose, and, lowly bowing, stretched forth his 
jewelled hand to the cup-bearer. Was it mere chance, or shall we 
believe that Heaven doth sometimes, by omen, dimly shadow forth 
approaching ill? I slipped from his hand, and the cup, the pledge of 
aye-enduring amity, bruised, and broken fro the stem, lay at his feet ! 

“‘ That day twelve months, Wolsey, degraded and broken-hearted, was 
in his grave. For myself, thenceforth, I commenced a new existence.” 


‘And in your new existence,” said I, “did you take your present 
form, and hold the diet-drink for some knight of the shire, which, duly 
stirred with the fresh sprig of rosemary, and drunk at three equal 
draughts, enabled him to digest three pounds of his own tough beef at 
his twelve o'clock dinner ?” 

‘““Not such was my lot as yet,” replied my pleasdnt companion ; 
‘‘even in my second transformation, as in my first shape, a palace or 
royal mansion was my home, and kings, and right royal women, my 
companions. After my luckless fall, my broken pieces were carefully 
collected and submitted to the judgment of Master Wurley, the king’s 
own goldsmith; and he having pronounced his decision, that I was, alas! 
like too many around me, too bad to mend, I was sentenced to the cru- 
cible, from whence I emerged, in pristine brightness, and, by the united 
aid of hammer and graver, I took the form of a rich spice-plate. My 
destination was now to the service of that all-absorbing favourite Anne 
Boleyn, to whom I was sent, accompanied by a letter from her royal 
lover, which the refined and high-minded ladies of the third Edward’s 
court would have instantly cast into the fire, but which the coarse- 
minded woman, who was so soon to assume the crown of the injured 
Queen Catherine, read, laughed at, and answered. For more than 
twenty years I kept my station in the king’s palace, and few servants 
could number a more frequent change of mistresses. I stood on the 
table of Anne, until the day that she exchanged the palace for her dun- 
geon in the Tower. I presented spices to the gentle, but short-lived 
Jane Seymour; I witnessed the carousals of the fair but profligate 
Catherine Howard and her unworthy companions, and might probably 
have been honoured to stand beside the bowl of Rhenish, destined for 
the ample mouth of the lady Anne of Cleves, but Henry, who, probably 
from his elegant comparison of the lady, considered a manger more 
suitable than a royal service of plate, kept me and my companions in 
his own safe custody, from whence, not long after, I was transferred to 
that of the politic and literary Catherine Parr. But, in the midst of his 
hangings, and burnings, and wholesale robberies, and experiments in 
acts of uniformity,—acts more distinguished, perhaps, than any other 
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by their endless diversities, death summoned King Henry to give up 
his account ; which, certainly, if divorcing wives, robbing churches, and 
beheading whoever differed from him, entitled any monarch to the 
honours of canonisation, he, beyond every other, we@uld have attained it, 
without one dissentient voice. 

“Ere his last breath was drawn, a scene of spoliation in the royal 
chambers commenced, to which the riotous proceedings of the vaga- 
bonds that filled the court-yard of Westminster Hall, in the time of 
the third Henry, was order itself. The two Seymours, who, from the 
wardrobe of the accomplished Surrey, had not scrupled to accept ‘a 
black velvet gowne, and olde saddle,’ were not likely to behold the 
voluminous inventory of King’s Henry's plate and jewels, without an 
infringement not merely of the tenth, but of the eighth commandment ; 
while all their friends and dependents thought they could not do better 
than follow an example ‘set forth’ by such high authority. The 
haughty Duchess of Somerset, too, was no inactive spectatress; and 
partly to secure the good-will of a most powerful family, and partly 
—perhaps more than partly—to spite the Queen Dowager, who 
still claimed that precedence which the Duchess demanded, as wife of 
the Lord Protector, she snatched me up with her own jewelled hand, 
and sent me off with ‘a possinet, having the royal arms graven thereon, 
twelve postel spoons, and a pouncet-box, to Bradgate, as a present to 
the proud Duchess of Suffolk. 

“ Once more I saw the light in a large tapestried room, when I found 
myself in the presence of a stern middle-aged woman, whose cloth-of- 
gold dress, and jewelled frontlet, but especially whose dowble train, 
which fell in huge folds on each side of her cushioned elbow-chair, 
proved her to be:a Duchess. She sat at a small table, curiously inlaid 
with ivory and ebony, and a huge book, richly bound in crimson velvet, 
with the bearings of Suffolk, quartered with the royal arms, wrought in 
silver on the sides, lay before her. That lady was the Duchess of 
Suffolk, the cousin of the late king, and that book was the Bible, which, 
as a matter of state policy, now occupied that conspicuous place, which 
in the time of her mother was filled by the silver crucifix, or the 
gold-clasped missal. The Bible was paraded on her table, but its 
precepts found no home in her heart. Before her, three young girls 
were standing, whose plain close caps, and ‘ sad-coloured’ gowns, no 
less than their shrinking and averted looks, made it difficult for me to 
believe that they were three heiresses of an illustrious house, standing 
in the presence of their mother. ‘ You may go, said the Duchess, 
waving her hand to the two youngest, who immediately, with low curtsey, 
and hands crossed on ihe breast, ‘backed out,’ (for the young ladies of 
this period were never allowed literally to turn their backs on their 
parents.) ‘“ Come hither, Jane,” was the summons to the one who 
remained; and a handsome girl, of remarkably open countenance, 
and features that might have expressed the fulness of joy, had she been 
a forest child instead of a Duchess’s eldest daughter, timidly approached 
the table. 

««¢ Mistress Atwood tells me that you pay not that attention to your 
broidery that you did—how is this ?’ sternly inquired the Duchess. 
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“ The poor girl answered not, but stood holding a little book in both 
hands, with her eyes fixed on the ground. ‘ How now, minion, art 
tongue-tied ?’ cried the Duchess fiercely, as the affrighted lady Jane, who 
had so often suffered from her mother’s blows and pinches, drew back ; 
just articulating in a whisper, ‘ No forsooth, madam.’ 

“¢ No, truly, retorted the tender mother, ‘ with Master Aylmer, 
your tutor, you can talk fast enow; but mind now ;—ye know not how 
lofty astation may be yours, and therefore I desire you to give heed to 
your lute, and your dancing, and also that ye learn to shoot with the 
bow—it is a right royal pastime.’ 

‘‘The poor girl timidly raised her large fawn-like eyes. * But my 
book-learning, said she. 

**<'That may be also attended to in its proper place, said the Duchess ; 
‘but ye are past fourteen, and ere next Easter, if it so should suit, ye 
may be married ;—so go to your studies, but remember, on pain of my 
severe displeasure, that ye give more heed to your dancing and broidery. 
The poor girl bowed her head, and was about to withdraw. ‘Stay,’ 
said the Duchess, ‘our right dear cousin, the Duke of Northumberland, 
cometh here to-day. Now we intend that you shall marry his son; so 
take heed, and be ready to welcome him: and also, when the Duke 
arriveth in the withdrawing-room, take this spice-plate, and offer him 
the comfits reverently. 

“The haughty Duchess swept slowly into the ante-room, just as the 
opposite door opened, and admitted a venerable man in the dress of a 
churchman, while the lady Jane's large eyes, which had filled with tears, 
flashed light like the April sunshine at his appearance. 

“¢« My own good, kind, Master Aylmer, cried she, ‘then I shall 
have a lesson this morning. 

“‘<¢ If your lady mother pleaseth, said the tutor; ‘ but they are even 
now about to hunt in the park, and methought you would join them,’ 

“¢Qno, replied the poor girl, whose crushed spirits turned from the 
pleasures and sports of girlhood, to the lofty speculations and high 
imaginings of the ancient sages: ‘ O no; let us talk of those great men, 
and read their works: for what can daily life afford, that can be com- 
pared with their converse ?’ 

“‘ It was a beautiful, an interesting sight, to see that young girl unclasp- 
ing her cherished book, and reading the lofty speculations of Plato in his 
own language, with a relish that shewed she made them her own ; and 
yet it was melancholy,—for the sun was shining in his summer bright- 
ness along the green alleys and velvet slopes, and upon the rich masses 
of foliage in Bradgate Park; and the peasant children were abroad, 
enjoying their bright heritage of summer and its beauty; and all was 
gladsomeness and poetry,—the best of all poetry, the poetry of nature. 
Surely the youthful lady Jane should have been abroad like them. But 
well was it for her, whose short and mournful life was so soon to be 
ended, that she turned away from the beauties of a world in which her 
sojourn was so brief, to commune with higher natures than those around 
her, and to seek, in the fabled Atalantis of the Grecian sage, that beauty 
and that perfection which she found not here. 

*“‘ Alas! sweet lady Jane; fair lily, that might have bloomed long in 
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the bright solitudes of Bradgate. I presented spices to her on the 
morning of her marriage with the Lord Guilford Dudley ; I stood beside 
her when she refused that crown, which was forced upon her brow by 
her stern and ambitious father; but the happiest day of her life was that 
which closed her brief career, and dismissed her from the cold, and 
selfish, and cruel natures, by which she was surrounded, to the fitter 
society of the saints in heaven. 


‘¢ Again I slumbered many years; at length I beheld the light in a 
noble drawing-room, where I was placed upon a large table, on which 
lay heaped a vast variety of things, no inapt emblem of the mind of 
their owner. The drawing-room was in proud Whitehall; the mis- 
cellaneous contents of the table were—sundry folios of the acts of 
ecclesiastical councils, sundry sheets of parchment, containing ‘ plans 
ror y*® effectual suppression of puritanisme, and a ‘ platforme of 
instructions for y® Judges,’ both exhibiting delectable specimens of 
right royal penmanship, and right royal opinions. Close beside were 
sundry hawks’-bells, a standing-cup of muscadine, a sprig of mountain 
ash, (that infallible preservative against witchcraft,) a huge silver ink- 
stand, myself, the ancient spice-plate, now containing cardamum-com- 
fits, and preserved ginger, and two silver dog’s-whistles. Need I after 
this description say, that the coarse and mean-looking man, with high- 
crowned gray hat, and well padded doublet, who sat just beside, was the 
‘high and mighty’ (what strange perversion of terms !) ‘ Prince James, 
King of Great Britain?’ 

‘“* Before him, in the attitude of a slave awaiting the commands of his 
tyrant, or the humblest of scholars listening to the opinions of some 
master mind, stood,—alas! for poor human nature,—the wisest man in 
Europe,—he of whom it may be well said, happy had it been for his 
fame could his whole public life have been blotted from the page of 
history—Bacon. ‘And O! Sire,’ said he,—for his master had. just 
before given him permission to speak,—‘ what more worthy of a monarch, 
who hath ever deemed war but an ignoble game, to commence a blood- 
less warfare against the errors that warp the judgment,—those idole 
which hoodwink and blind the light of the understanding! Oh! what 
more worthy achievement for the ‘ rex pacificus, than to advance 
the true interests of learning; and O! what glory to the British Solomon, 
to lay the foundations of that temple, which, consecrated unto the glory 
of God and the good of man’s estate, shall shine with far more enduring 
splendour than that famed temple of the Jewish king, since the ivory 
thereof will be the whiteness of pure intentions, and the gold the 
precious ore of heavenly wisdom !’ 

**< Aweel,’ mumbled the high and mighty prince James, twitching 
the rosettes on his doublet with fingers that certainly stood in need of 
ablution, ‘ Aweel, but goud is especial scarce to come at, an’ in this 
respect the British Solomon methinks marcheth haud passibus equis 
with his namesake. Odds, man, ye ha’ sae mony crotchets in yere head, I 
would ye wad tak to speculations anent goud-making. Alchemy 
isna a forbidden art, like figure-casting, or chiromancy, or spells and 
enchantments, which, as I have set forth in my buik o’ Demonologie, 
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are especially forbidden. No, alchemy is ane upright art, as saith 
Martin Luther, and with him agreeth the learned Zanchlius and Delrio, 
and I wad say Cornelius Agrippa also,—only I doubt that he was nae 
gude, seeing that he was always attendit by ane black dog. Now, had 
he been in my dominions I wad soon hae seen intil it; for since the 
kingly power is o’ God, I wad hae summoned the black dog before my 
tribunal, and, had he been ane fiend, hae punished him’ (the learned 
monarch, unfortunately, did not say what he would have done had it 
been only a dog); ‘so now, my gude chancellor, what say ye to a trial 
in alchemy ?’ 

“* Many have attempted the making of gold, your majesty,’ said 
Bacon, ‘ but none have yet succeeded; though what may hereafter be 
discovered, when men, instead of believing upon trust, shall bring 
each question to the sure test of experiment, I may not say.’ 

««¢ The maist o’ yere discourses, maister chancellor, end wi I may 
not say,’ replied James sullenly : ‘ ye doubt this, and misbelieve that, 
and set up a new-fangled kind o’ learning, whilk I myself can scarcely 
comprehend.’ 

* Still, your majesty, deny me not the praise of good intentions, 
humbly replied the Chancellor. 

““¢ Nay, we do not, said James, patronisingly, ‘nor do | think sae 
ill o’ yere learning, altho there be many things ye understand not 
ower weel. Now, ye say, Try this, an try that—'tis doctrine that 
may lead to deep questioning, an’ it may become a trap, set by the 
arch enemy for unsober minds, an’ men may go to thae lengths that 
they may come to question reasons o’ state, an’ ask, ‘Can the King do 
this?’ and the addle-brained monarch actually looked affrighted at his 
own supposition. 

“< Far be it from me to seek to encourage that turbulent spirit which 
is even now abroad,’ replied the servile Chancellor, unconscious that 
the very tendency of his writings would, ere long, produce the very 
effect he deprecated. 

‘“«« We gie ye due credit o that, said the monarch, nodding, ‘for ye 
took the part o’ our Star Chamber against that proud and pragmatical 
Coke, wha seemed to think the common law was aboon every thing, 
—even the will o’ a king—an awfu’ doctrine; but ye hae mair wisdom 
in these matters, as ye set forth in yere letter to Steenie, that if he 
followed in my footsteps, he wad aye be right, meaning, that kings can 
do no wrong.’ 

«“« Nor can they, dear dad and gossip,’ cried a handsome young man, 
dressed magnificently, who, at this moment, entered the room, and Jaid 
his hand on the King’s shoulder, ‘ though this is doctrine that will require 
some stronger arguments than we have yet brought forward ; for the 
rascals are at it again.’ 

‘«¢¢ Heaven forbid!’ ejaculated James, with uplifted hands, ‘what! are 
there mair plots o’ Jesuits, or hath there been mair witchcraft brought 
to light ?’ 

“ ¢ Neither,’ replied the favourite, with a scornful laugh, ‘ only the 
vagabonds have put forth a pamphlet, reflecting on me and my lady 
mother.’ 
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“« ¢ They have not, surely,’ cried the king. ‘O these traitorous, hea- 
thenish, sons of Belial ! You see, my gude lord chancellor, what cometh 
o’ questionings and inquiries: men, wha ought to look up to the Lord’s 
anointed, as they would to the visible representative o’ God, daur to 
speak illo’? the man whilk the king delighteth to honour.’ Thus 
saying, he passed his awkward fingers through the silken perfumed 
tresses of Buckingham, and patted him on the cheek. 

““¢] wish, good dad and gossip,’ replied the favourite, ‘ you would 
take some stronger measures: hang up a dozen of them, and send a 
score or two to the plantations. I warrant you, King Ahasuerus would 
have done so.’ 

«“ «Ay, King Ahasuerus had a guid notion o’ government,’ said 
James, ‘as I told baby Charles the other day.’ 

“ «You did, Sire,’ replied a young and interesting, though rather 
sickly-looking young man, who entered ; ‘and in truth, with these inso- 
lent libellers we must have stronger measures.’ 

«¢* An’ so ye shall,’ cried James, rubbing his hands, ‘an the puritan 
sect shall be a’ harried out o’ the land. ‘ Stronger measures!’ I like the 
words baby Charles, for they are right royal; an’ do ye ay remember, 
when I am gone (for even kings maun gang the way o’ all flesh), an’ do 
ye Steenie, ay remind him, that the will o’ a king, an the word o’ a 
king, like the laws o’ the Medes and Persians, maun never be gainsaid.’ 

‘“‘ Again, and for the last time, I stood in that room in proud White- 
hall. There were shoutings in the street; and ‘ Remember the fate of 
Buckingham !’ and ‘ Privilege of parliament !’ resounded from the crowd 
without ; while he who now wore the crown sat with his face buried 
in his hands, anxiously revolving what course he should pursue. Would 
that some wise and judicious counsellor had been at hand to advise 
him !—but the principles inculcated by the father, and advocated by 
the favourite, had sprung up, and produced a bitter crop ; and, indig- 
nant at the stern opposition he had encountered, the unhappy monarch 
turned from every thought of conciliation, to revenge. ‘I will never 
yield,’ said he, at length starting up; ‘but this very night I leave 
Whitehall” That very night he left. Who knows not how he 
returned, seven years after, a captive, to his execution! 

“For myself, I quitted the abode of kings from henceforth, and, car- 
ried to Goldsmiths’ Hall with my companions, by order of the par- 
liamentary commissioners, I again was melted down. The days of the 
tall, graceful standing- cup, of the richly fillagreed spice-dish, were 
alike over, and in the sober substantial form in which I now exist, I 
finally once again saw the light.” 
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A SONG FOR GREYBEARDS. 


WE three, brothers three, 

Grey and gouty though we be; 

We can chirp and sing a song, 

All a winter’s even long ; 

And can get a little merry, 

Near a treble flask of sherry. 
Ding-dong! Ding-dong ! 
Listen to the Greybeard’s song. 


Ding-dong ! Dong-ding ! 

Which of us three boys shall sing ? 

Shall *t be you, or you, or I, 

Who shall make the minutes fly 

To a mad and mounting measure, 

Tingling to the top with pleasure ? 
Ding-dong, &c. 


Sit, sit! The moments flit ; 
Wine we have, and will have wit : 
Fresh are we, and full of mirth, 
Like the cricket on the hearth ; 
Fond of love and little thinking, 
And very—very fond of drinking. 
Ding-dong, &c. 


Ding-dong; we love a song, 

Neither sad nor very long: 

One that quickens with its sound 

Even the bottle in its round ; 

Ripe and rich and full of laughter ; 

Then to sleep the moment after. 
So no more, but come along, 
Ding-dong ! 
Noble wine did never wrong. 
If a care should come to-morrow, 
We know how to banish sorrow 
With another song. 
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A CHILD OF SORROW. 


DurIncG the, late festive season,—when those who thought at all, 
reflected that, eighteen hundred and forty-three years ago, the religion 
of the heart, bringing peace and good-will on earth, came to soften the 
rigour of the religion of form,—a little girl, not six years old, had been 
observed by a lonely lady, sitting day after day on the step of a door oppo- 
site to her house. It seemed to belong to nobody; but, at a certain hour, 
there it was, wrapped in an old shawl, crouched on the cold stone, and 
rocking itself pensively backwards and forwards, more like an ailing old 
woman than achild. Other children played around it, but this melan- 
choly little being mingled not in their sports, but sat silent and solitary. 

Soon afterwards it was seen to peep about the area of the lady's house, 
and look wistfully at the kitchen windows. The lady, who was kind to 
children, thought that the little girl might be trying to attract her notice, 
opened the door suddenly, and offered it some gingerbread. When the 
door opened, there was a strange eager expression in the child’s eyes ; 
but when she saw the lady she looked scared and disappointed. The 
kind voice and manner soon reassured the startled child; who thankfully 
took the offering, broke it up into little bits in her hand, and carried it to 
the door-step opposite, where she again took up her station. Another 
child, seeing the gingerbread, came up to the solitary infant, who gave 
the new-comer some, and, by her gestures, the lady thought that she 
was informing the other child whence the gift came. After waiting a 
considerable time without eating her gingerbread, the poor little girl rose 
dejectedly and went away, still looking back at the house. 

A day or two afterwards, the same child was seen lingering about the 
pavement near the area, and holding out a bit of sugarcandy in its tiny 
fingers through the rails. 

The lady, who thought that the child was come to offer it out of gra- 
titude for the gingerbread, went down into the area; but, as soon as she 
appeared, the child ran away. Soon again, however, the child was at its 
old station, the door-step opposite. The lady had mentioned this to her 
only female servant as very odd, but received no observation in reply. 

One morning the door was open to receive a piece of furniture, and the 
same child again suddenly appeared, and advanced stealthily towards 
the door. The lady, who was near, said, “I see you!” when the child 
immediately retreated to her door-step. 

“ This is very extraordinary,” said the lady to her servant ; “I cannot 
make out what that child wants.” 

“ Madam,” said the servant, bursting into tears, “ it is my child.” 

“ Your child!—But go, bring her in. Where does she live ?” 

‘With my sister, and she goes to school. I have told her never to 
come here; but the poor thing will come every bit of playtime she gets. 
That day you thought she was offering you some sugarcandy, I had been 
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to the school, and given her a penny; when school was over, she came to 
give me a bit of the sugarcandy she bad bought. Oh, ma‘am, have 
mercy,—forgive me! Do not send me away!” 

The lady, who had known adversity, and was not one of those rigidly 
righteous people who forget the first principles inculcated by the divine 
Author of the Christian creed, looked grave, it is true, but did not shrink 
from the lowly sinner as if she had the plague, although she had become 
a mother before she had been made a wife, by the gay cavalier who had 
deceived and forsaken her. Nor did she turn her out upon the wide 
world, in the virtuous sternness of her indignation. To the great horror 
of some of her neighbours she told her servant, that her child might come 
to see her every Sunday, beginning with the next. When the child, 
who was no longer the moping creature which it had been before it was 
admitted to the mother, heard this, she immediately and anxiously 
inquired, “ How many days and nights is it to Sunday ?” 

Some may sneer at this; to me there is something painfully affecting 
in the quiet subdued demeanour of this offspring of shame, timidly watch- 
ing to obtain a glimpse of her who had borne it, at an age when happier 
children are never without those greatest of enjoyments, the caresses of a 
mother. Think of the misery of this poor child, driven, from the mere 
instinct of longing for its parent, to the staid demeanour of age, whilst 
the other merry little ones were sporting around it. Think what she 
must have suffered, as she gazed, day after day, at the frowning door, 
that shut out more than all the world’s value to her. Think of the suf- 
fering mother, dreading to lose, with her place and character, the means 
of supporting her hapless, prematurely old —_— Oh, man, man, thou 
hast much to answer for ! 





A. 


LIFE’S COMPANIONS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





WHEN I set sail on Life’s young voyage, 
"Twas upon a stormy sea: 
But to cheer me night and day, 
Thro’ the perils of the way, 
With me went companions three, 
Three companions kind and faithful, 
Dearer far than friend or bride, 
Heedless of the stormy weather, 
Hand in hand they came together, 
Ever smiling at my side. 
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One was Health, my lusty comrade, 
Cherry-cheek’d and stout of limb ; 
Tho’ my board was scant of cheer, 
And my drink but water clear, 
I was thankful, blessed with him. 
One was mild-eyed Peace of Spirit, 
Who, tho’ storms the welkin swept, 
Waking, gave me calm reliance, 
And tho’ tempests howled defiance, 
Smoothed my pillow when I slept. 


One was Hope, my dearest comrade, 
Never absent from my breast, 

Brightest in the darkest days, 

Kindest in the roughest ways, 
Dearer far than all the rest. 

And tho’ Wealth, nor Fame, nor Station, 
Journey’d with me o’er the sea; 

Stout of heart, all danger scorning, 

Nought cared I in Life’s young morning 
For their lordly company. 


But, alas! ere night has darken’d, 
I have lost companions twain ; 
And the third, with tearful eyes, 
Worn and wasted, often flies, 
But as oft returns again. 
And, instead of those departed, 
Spectres twin around me flit ; 
Pointing each, with shadowy finger, 
Nightly at my couch they linger ; 
Daily at my board they sit. 


Oh, alas! that I have follow’d 

In the hot pursuit of Wealth ; 
Though I've gain’d the prize of gold,— 
Eyes are dim, and blood is cold,— 

I have lost my comrade, Health. 
Care instead, the withered beldam, 

Steals th’ enjoyment from my cup: 
Hugs me, that I cannot quit her ; 
Makes my choicest morsels bitter ; 

Seals the founts of pleasure up. 
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Ah! alas! that Fame allured me, 
She so false and I so blind, 

Sweet her smiles, but in the chase 

I have lost the happy face 
Of my comrade, PEAcEe oF MIND ; 

And instead, Remorsg, pale phantom, 
Tracks my feet where’er I go; 

All the day I see her scowling, 

In my sleep I hear her howling, 
Wildly flitting to and fro. 


Last of all my dear companions 

Hope! sweet Hope! befriend me yet! 
Do not from my side depart, 
Do not leave my lonely heart 

All to darkness and regret ! 
Short and sad is now my voyage 

O’er this gloom-encompass‘d sea, 
But not cheerless altogether, 
Whatsoe’er the wind and weather, 

Will it seem if bless'd with thee. 


Dim thine eyes are, turning earthwards, 
Shadowy pale, and thin thy form ;— 
Turned to heaven thine eyes grow bright, 
All thy form expands in light, 
Soft and beautiful and warm. 
Look then upwards! lead me heavenwards ! 
Guide me o’er this darkening sea ! 
Pale Remorse shall fade before me, 
And the gloom shall brighten o'er me, 
If I have a friend in Thee. 
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GAUTIER’S TRAVELS IN SPAIN. 


Since Inglis’s clever tour, and a spirited work from the pen of an 
American naval officer,—both of which date from a dozen years back,— 
there has been no book of any mark written about Spain. Narratives of 
the war we have had in abundance; and, once or twice a cautious tourist, 
landing at Cadiz or some other safe port, has entered the country just 
far enough, and remained just long enough, to pick up a few erroneous 
notions of Spain and Spaniards, which have afterwards helped to fill 
the pages of a fashionable post octavo. But neither from details of the 
endless guerilla-fighting and throat-cutting, which appear to have become 
the natural element of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, nor from the 
superficial and condescending glances of tourists of the silver-fork school, 
can one form any just idea of the real state of Spanish habits and society, 
in both of which, it may reasonably be supposed, that changes worthy of 
note have taken place during ten years of civil war and revolution. 

Englishmen are not generally timid travellers when a field for observa- 
tion is opened to them. It is always easy to find persons willing to 
explore African deserts, American prairies, or Asiatic jungles, and write 
about them afterwards; yet no one apparently has of late thought it 
worth while to risk an encounter with the knives and blunderbusses of 
Spanish banditti and facciosos, for the sake of what might be learnt in a 
country which is unquestionably indebted, for the interest attaching to it, 
more to the associations it calls up, and its own natural beauty, than to any 
qualities of its present degenerate inhabitants. The deficiency, however, 
has been recently supplied—to readers of French at least—by the pen of 
M. Theophile Gautier, an author of considerable talent, and holding no 
mean rank in the corps of French literati. Under the fantastical but not 
inappropriate title of “Tras los Montes,” he has put forth two volumes 
which, to our thinking, combine all the requisites of a very admirable 
book of travels, 

Frenchmen are generally good travellers. By this we do not mean 
that they travel much or far, but well, and with advantage to themselves. 
Of twenty persons whom you meet out of their own country, one only 
shall be a Frenchman, more than half the others English, the remainder 
Russians, Germans, Poles, and Americans. Yet the chances are, that 
out of those twenty persons, the Frenchman will be the one who has the 
best opportunities of observing the habits and manners of the nations 
he visits. This is easily explained. The English travel in too great a 
hurry, are too exclusive, too shy, too fearful of unwittingly compromising 
themselves by contact with persons who are not quite up to their 
standard of gentility. They attach great importance to going to the 
best and most correct hotel, and to seeing all that Mr. Murray's guide- 
books say ought to be seen; some of them also spend a good deal of 
time in devising how they shall avoid being cheated (and those it is, by 
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the bye, who are generally cheated the most) ; but they seldom think of 
looking for anything that is not set down for them by the aforesaid 
guide-books ; they rarely go off the beaten track, seldom show a dispo- 
sition to cultivate the society of foreigners, and when they reside for any 
time in one place, are too gregarious inter se, too apt to form themselves 
into a sort of Britannic phalanx, from the formal and bristling aspect of 
which, the often kindly and well-disposed aborigines recoil in dismay. 
How different are Frenchmen in this respect! Wherever they go, they 
seem to glide easily and naturally into the habits and society of the 
people amongst whom they find themselves ; doing at Rome as Romans 
do, accommodating themselves to national peculiarities, and generally 
proving themselves possessors of the grand art of making themselves 
liked. We have met Frenchmen travelling in countries where certainly 
their nation was in no good odour ; in parts of Germany, for instance, 
and in Spain; but we observed that in spite of any dislike or even 
hatred existing to the French as a nation, they were generally popular 
as individuals. Frenchmen are usually much more agreeable and good- 
natured people out of their country than in it, (in this respect, as in 
many others, being exactly the converse of the English,) and their 
freedom from anything like formality or bashfulness, added to a certain 
pleasant enjouement of manner, partly natural to them and partly 
assumed, often procures them admission into the society, and conse- 
quent facilities of observing the domestic life and habits of the nations 
they visit. 

M. Gautier has evidently good travelling qualities: he sets out on his 
journey with a disposition to be pleased, and displays throughout its 
whole duration a bonhommie and a freedom from prejudice which we 
have rarely seen surpassed. He one day, and in an unguarded moment, 
as he tells us, uttered the imprudent words, “I should like to go to 
Spain.” Some of his friends who overheard him, repeated this expres- 
sion with slight variations, and in two or three days’ time he was accosted 
by everybody he met, with the question, “ When are you going to 
Spain ?” A week later it was still worse. “1 thought you were at 
Madrid,” was the salutation of one acquaintance. ‘‘What! back already!” 
cried another. M. Gautier saw plainly that he was ostracized: that his 
friends considered they had a claim upon him for an absence, and that 
go he must. With some difficulty he obtained a three-days’ respite, and 
at the expiration of that time, found himself rattling along the Bordeaux 
Road. 

Having undertaken the task, our traveller perforce accomplishes it 
with the best grace imaginable. He sees Spain, not by a visit to some 
of its seaports, or most accessible towns, or even by a run up to Madrid 
and back again, but by going right through the country, from the 
Pyrenees to the pillars of Hercules ; diverging from the straight route 
when he finds motives for such divergence, and returning to France 
through Valencia and Catalonia. He has scarcely entered the Penin- 
sula, when, after describing some trifling local peculiarities, he gives us 
his profession of faith as a tourist. 


“tis at the risk of appearing too minute,”’ he says, “that I give you this 
description; but the difference between one country and another consists 
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exactly in those thousand little details which travellers are too apt to neglect ; 

while, on the other hand, they busy themselves with all kinds of political and 

pore considerations and dissertations, which they might write just as well 
y their own firesides.”’ 


M. Gautier makes but few and short halts upon the road from the 
French frontier to Madrid, and at first appears rather disappointed in 
what he sees. The truth is, that his imagination had been too busy, and 
it is only when he gets to Andalusia that his expectations seem to be 
fully or nearly realised. He grumbles at the want of local colouring, of 
that originality which he had anticipated in everything Spanish, and is 
disposed to quarrel with the very first inn at which he passes a night, 
because the sheets and bed-curtains are clean, the floors scoured, the 
chambermaids tidy and well-kempt lasses. To a man who had been 
expecting a posada ad la Cervantes, reeking with garlic, swarming with 
fleas, and occupied by muleteers and Maritornes, the disappointment 
must certainly have been a cruel one. On getting into Castile, however, 
he finds some compensation in the increasingly Spanish character of the 
country and its inhabitants. 


“Between Pancorbo and Burgos we passed several half-ruined villages, 
which appeared parched—almost calcined—by the sun. I doubt if Decamps, 
the painter, ever encountered, during his rambles in the heart of Asia Minor, 
anything more burnt and tawny, more crumbling and decayed, than these 
wretched collections of hovels. Wandering about among their dilapidated 
walls, were a few jackasses, of that philosophical and contemplative aspect 
peculiar to the Spanish donkey, who is fully aware of his own utility, consi- 
ders himself as part of the family to which he belongs ; and, moreover, having 
read Don Quixote, assumes an additional degree of importance, on account of 
the possibility of his being lineally descended from Sancho’s celebrated Dapple. 
Besides the asses, the only living things visible were some magnificent dogs of 
various breeds ; amongst others, several enormous greyhounds, such as one 
sees introduced in the paintings of Paul Veronese and Velasquez; and here 
and there a group of peasant children, whose eyes sparkled, like black 
diamonds, through their filthy rags and long tangled hair.” 


Between Valladolid and Madrid the diligence stops for dinner at 
Olmedo, which was once a town of some importance, but is now in ruins, 
its fortifications crumbling and overgrown with ivy, its houses for the 
most part uninhabited, and the grass growing in the streets. This is 
only one out of hundreds of Spanish towns that are now the abode of 
the bat and the owl. The depopulation of the Peninsula has been 
frightful. In the time of the Moors Spain reckoned thirty-two millions 
of inhabitants, which are now reduced to less than eleven millions. 

While waiting for dinner M. Gautier is witness to a characteristic trait. 


“In the room in which dinner was laid out, a fine robust-looking woman 
was walking up and down, carrying on her arm an oblong basket, covered 
with a cloth, out of which there proceeded at intervals little plaintive cries 
and whinings, not unlike those of a very young child. This puzzled me a good 
deal, because the basket was so small that any infant contained in it must have 
been a Lilliputian phenomenon, fit only to exhibit at a fair. The riddle, how- 
ever, was soon solved. The nurse—for such she was—sat down in a corner, 
took a little coffee-coloured dog out of her basket, and began very. gravely to 
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suckle this extraordinary nursling. She was a peasant woman, from the pro- 
vince of Santander, and was proceeding to Madrid, where she was engaged as 
wet-nurse. Fearful of being disqualified by the interval between leaving her 
own infant and joining her foster-child, she had provided herself with this 
canine substitute.”’ 


Our traveller’s first care on reaching Madrid is to procure tickets for 
the next bull-fight, which is to take place in two days’ time; two days 
that appear terribly long to the impatient Frenchman and his companion, 
who are perfectly mad after all that is national and characteristic. Their 
impatience, however, is the more excusable, as Madrid is in most respects 
a very uninteresting capital. Barcelona is, or at least was, before it 
became the fashion to bombard it, a far more agreeable city, and the 
officers of the royal guard, who in time of peace were only quartered in 
Madrid and Barcelona, usually preferred the latter garrison. 

The day of the Toros at length arrives, and we are sorry that our 
limits will not allow us to give M. Gautier’s very graphic and interesting 
account of a bull-fight, in which fourteen horses are slain, one bull 
killing five of them. Judging from the enthusiasm shown by all classes, 
there is no danger of bull-fighting going out of fashion in Spain. It is 
an amusement too congenial to the tastes and character of the people to 
be relinquished. M. Gautier is rather shocked at the cruelty of the 
sport, and at one or two little things that occur; such asa horse walking 
about with its entrails dragging on the ground, and other similar incidents; 
but notwithstanding this, we observe that during the whole time he is in 
Spain he never misses an opportunity of witnessing a bull-fight. In that 
he resembles nearly all the persons we know who ever have seen one. 
The first time they may feel sick and disgusted, but nevertheless there 
is a sort of fascination in the sight which is sure to draw them back to 
the circus. 

The Prado, the Escurial with its eleven hundred windows, the Puerta 
del Sol, and all the other lions in and near Madrid having been visited, 
M. Gautier starts for Toledo. The Puerta del Sol, or Gate of the Sun, 
by the bye, is no gate at all, but the wall of a church with a yellow sun 
painted upon it, and an open space in front upon which the Madrid idlers 
and newsmongers assemble. A pretty numerous class they must be, 
considering that it is thronged from eight o'clock in the morning. On 
this square or plaza, more plans of campaign have been arranged since 
the commencement of the civil war than would have furnished fifty 
generals for fifty years; more changes of government decided on than 
have occurred since Spain was a Christian land; ministers dismissed, 
generals superseded, battles fought and victories gained, by the dozen, 
weekly. Day after day, there they stand, these Castilian gossips, the 
eternal cloak thrown over the shoulder in its never-varying folds, the 
cigarrette between their saffron-coloured forefinger and thumb, emitting 
lies and smoke with nearly equal diligence. 

Toledo seems to interest our traveller a good deal, and he visits it 
very minutely, although terribly afflicted by the nature of the pavement, 
which is composed of small pointed stones, rather obnoxious to the soles 
of feet accustomed to the modern refinements of wood and asphalte. 
The heat, too, is terrible, and the consequent thirst so insatiable, as to 
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make it necessary to establish a chain of waiters from the pump to the 
parlour, to pass perpetual water-jugs for the relief of the suffering 
foreigners. From M. Gautier’s description of what he saw at the cathe- 
dral, it would appear, that, in spite of the numerous invasions and 
revolutions of the last fifty years, Spain has still jewels and riches 
remaining for the decoration of her saints and altars. 


“Tn one of the sacristies is kept the treasure belonging to the cathedral, 
consisting of magnificent capes of brocade, cloth of gold, and silver damask, 
the most beautiful laces, shrines of enamel, gigantic silver candlesticks, 
embroidered banners. In another apartment is preserved, in drawers and 
chests, the wardrobe of the Virgin Mary ; and certainly no.queen of ancient 
times—not even Cleopatra herself, who drank pearls—no empress of the 
Lower Empire, nor duchess of the middle ages—nor Venetian courtesan of 
Titian’s day, could boast of such magnificent jewels and sumptuous apparel, as 
Our Lady of Toledo. They showed us some of the dresses :—there was one 
of them of which it was impossible to tell the material, so completely 
covered was it with wreaths and arabesques of the finest pearls; some of 
them of an enormous size and value; and, amongst others, several rows 
of black pearls, of extraordinary rarity and beauty. Whole constellations of 
stars and suns, all of precious stones, decorated this extraordinary robe, which 
was so brilliant as to dazzle the eyes. Its value was estimated at several 
millions of francs.”’ 


We are not informed by what miracle all these riches escaped the 
clutches of the French, at the time of the Peninsular War; or of Carlists 
and Christinos, during the late struggle. Their safety is probably to be 
attributed more to the care with which they were concealed in the hour 
of danger, than to any particular respect entertained either by French 
or Spanish armies for Nuestra Senora de Toledo. 

From Toledo M. Gautier proceeds to Granada, that great point of 
attraction to travellers in Spain. He makes some acquaintances on the 
road, and on arriving at his destination, is introduced by them to various 
families, who invite him to their houses. Spanish society is very acces- 
sible to any foreigner who shows a disposition to avail himself of it, and 
to enter cordially and frankly into the cheerful, easy, pleasant tone of 
their tertulias, the greatest charm of which is the total absence of 
ceremony. 


“‘It is impossible to be more cordially and hospitably welcomed than we 
everywhere found ourselves. At the end of five or six days, we were on an 
intimate footing with several families, and, according to the Spanish custom, 
they designated us by our Christian names, and we were at liberty to use the 
same familiarity, both with the men and the ladies—a freedom which is per- 
fectly compatible with the most polite manners and respectful attentions. 
Every evening we were at tertulias, from eight o’clock till midnight. The 
tertulia is usually held in the Patio, which is a sort of inner court, found in 
most houses in the south of Spain, paved with flags of stone or marble, sur- 
rounded by columns of the same material, supporting a gallery, and refreshed 
by a fountain in the centre. Around the basin are arranged boxes containing 
flowering shrubs and orange trees, on the leaves of which the water-drops fall 
with a plashing noise. Six or eight lamps are fastened along the wall ; settees 
and chairs of straw or reeds serve for seats ; a guitar or two, the pianos in one 
corner, a card-table in another, complete the furniture. 

“‘ Kach guest, on entering, goes to pay his respects to the lady of the house, 
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who offers a cup of chocolate, which is usually refused, and a cigarette, which 
is often accepted. He then joins one of the groups scattered about the patio. 
The older persons play at cards: the young people chat, flirt, or amuse them- 
selves with different jeux de société, of which the Spaniards have an immense 
variety. Ifthe conversation languishes, one of the men takes up a guitar and 
begins singing some comical Andalusian song, intermingled with ay / and 
ola ! and accompanied with a scratching at the strings and a beating of time 
with the palm of the hand on the wood of the instrument. Or, perhaps, a lady 
sits down to the piano, plays something of Bellini’s, who appears to be the 
favourite composer in Spain, or sings a ballad by Breton de los Herreros, the 
great song-writer of the day. The evening is often concluded by a little 
impromptu ball, where unfortunately they dance neither jota, fandango, nor 
bolero—those dances being now left to the servant girls and gitanas ; but 
quadrilles, rigodoons, and waltzes. Once only, at our earnest entreaty, the two 
daughters of the lady at whose house we were, danced a bolero ; but they first 
carefully closed the windows and doors of the patio, so afraid were they of 
being overheard and accused of bad taste, or laughed at for dancing a national 
dance. The Spaniards of the present day look vexed—almost angry—if you 
talk to them about cachuchas, castinets, majos, manolas, monks, contraban- 
distas, and bull-fights ; though, at the bottom of their hearts, they have a very 
great liking for all those truly national and characteristic things ; but, if you 
talk of them, they ask you if you think they are not as advanced as you are 
in civilisation. So deplorably fon the mania of imitating English and French 
customs penetrated everywhere. I allude, of course, to the classes soz disant 
enlightened, which inhabit the towns. 

“The dancing over, you take your leave with a Jos pies de vmd., at your 
feet, to the ladies, and beso a vmd. la mano, | kiss your hand, to the master 
of the house. To this they reply, by wishing you a Buenas noches, and kiss- 
ing your hand (verbally), concluding with a hasta manana, till to-morrow, 
which implies an invitation to return. The Spaniards know perfectly well 
how to unite politeness and good breeding with familiarity. Even the 
peasants and the lowest classes of the people are of an urbanity amongst 
themselves, which is in prodigious contrast with the brutality of our lower 
orders ; to be sure, an offensive word might chance to be answered by a stab, 
which is always a check to too great licence of speech. It is to be observed 
that French politeness, formerly proverbial, has totally disappeared, since the 
custom of wearing swords has been discontinued. The laws against duelling 
will end by rendering us the most ill-mannered people on the face of the earth.” 


M. Gautier’s book is full of details of this kind ; to our taste highly 
interesting. He remains a considerable time at Granada; visits the 
Alhambra repeatedly, and gives a very admirable description of what 
most struck him there. He also explores the gitaneria, or quarter 
inhabited by the gipsies. Here is a life-like fragment. 


“‘ Some of the deserted and half-ruined streets of the Albaycin are inhabited 
by the richer classes of gipsies, whose habits are less wandering than those of 
their poorer brethren. In one of these narrow streets we saw a little girl 
about seven or eight years old, entirely naked, practising the dance called the 
Zorongo upon a pavement of small, sharp stones. Her sister, a wan and meagre- 
looking girl, with a complexion like a citron and eyes that literally seemed to 
gleam, was crouched upon the ground, a guitar upon her knees, twanging a 
most monotonous melody with her thumb. The mother, richly dressed, and 
with numerous strings of glass beads round her neck, beat time with her blue 
velvet slipper, which she contemplated with infinite complacency. The atti- 
tudes, contrasts, and extraordinary colouring of this group rendered it a subject, 
worthy of the pencil of Callot or Salvator Rosa.” 
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Before leaving Granada, which he evidently does with regret; 
M. Gautier gives us the summary of his observations on the character 
of its inhabitants. What he says on the subject would apply equally 
well to a large portion of Spain, especially the southern provinces. 


“Life in Granada has little variety: the amusements are not numerous, 
nor the resources for passing the time great. The theatre is shut in the 
summer ; bull-fights do not occur regularly ; there are no casinos or public 
establishments, and the foreign newspapers are only to be seen at the Lyceum, 
the members of which occasionally hold meetings, at which they sing, read 
poetry, and act plays usually written by some young author belonging to the 
society. 

7 Seccatuity seems to busy himself most conscientiously in doing nothing: 
the cigarette, the composition of couplets and epigrams, intrigues and card- 
playing, fill up the time. One does not see that restlessness, that desire for 
action and change of place which characterises nations farther north. The 
Spaniards are great philosophers, in their own way : they attach scarcely any 
importance to the wants of material existence, and what is called comfort 
is entirely indifferent to them. The thousand factitious wants created by 
northern civilisation appear to them puerile and imaginary. Not having to 
defend themselves continually against climate, the enjoyments of the English 
home are without attraction for them. What does it matter whether doors 
and windows close exactly, to people who would often be too happy to pay 
for a draft of air? Favoured by a splendid climate, they are able to reduce 
existence to its simplest form ; their sobriety and moderation in everything 
are productive of great liberty and independence ; in short, they have time 
to live. A Spaniard cannot see any wisdom in working for more than he 
actually wants for the moment. The artisan who has earned a few reals, throws 
his embroidered jacket on his shoulder, takes his guitar, and dances and 
amuses himself till*the last maravedi is expended: then he begins to work 
again. With three or four halfpence a day, an Andalusian can live as well as 
he desires to do; for that sum he has excellent white bread, an enormous 
slice of melon, and a little glass of aniseed ; for his lodging he has his cloak, 
the arch of a bridge, or the portico of a house. 

“To a person arriving from Paris or London—those two whirlpools of fever- 
ish activity and excited existence—the way of living at Granada is the most 
extraordinary of all contrasts ; a life of perfect leisure, entirely filled up by 
lounging, conversation, music, dancing, and the siesta. He is astonished at 
the calm happiness, the tranquillity expressed on every countenance. No one 
has that busy, anxious, hurried look which one continually encounters in the 
streets of Paris. Every one, on the contrary, goes leisurely along, choosing 
the shady side of the road, stopping to talk with his acquaintances, and 
evidently in no haste to get to where he is going. The certainty of not being 
able to earn money extinguishes all ambition: no career is open to young 
men, the most adventurous of whom go to Manilla or the Havana, or enter 
the army, although in the latter case they often, owing to the wretched state 
of Spanish finances, remain whole years without getting any pay. Convinced 
of the fruitlessness of exerting themselves, they for the most part do not 
take the trouble to pursue an object which they know to be unattainable, but 
pass their time in an agreeable farniente, which is favoured by the beauty of 
the country, and the genial warmth of the climate. 

“T was not able to discover any symptoms of Spanish pride. Nothing is 
so little to be depended upon as the character popularly attributed both to 
nations and individuals. I found the Spaniards, on the contrary, very simple 
and affable in their deportment. Spain of the present day is the true country 
of equality—if not nominally, at least in fact. The beggar lights his papelito 
at the Havana cigar of the nobleman, who allows him to do so without the 
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least affectation of condescension ; the marquesa or condesa smiles as she 
steps over the bodies of the ragged canaille who are sleeping on the steps of 
her house; and on a journey she will not hesitate, if necessary, to drink from 
the same glass as the zagal who drives, or the escopetero who escorts her 
carriage. Foreigners have much difficulty in accommodating themselves to 
this kind of familiarity, especially the English, who are in the habit, when at 
home, of having their letters brought to them on plates, off which they take 
them with tongs. One of those estimable islanders going from Seville to 
Xeres, sent his ca/esero to dine in the kitchen of the inn, which is contrary to 
the usual custom in such cases. The calesero, who in his heart thought he 
was doing a heretic an honour by sitting down at the same table with him, 
made no remark at the time, dined, and resumed his journey. When he got 
to about three or four leagues from Xeres, in a sort of desert, full of briars and 
pitfalls, he very coolly took the Englishman by the collar and pitched him out 
of the carriage. ‘ There!’ said he, ‘you did not think me, Don Balbino 
Bustamente y Orozco, worthy to sit at your table; in my turn I don’t think 
you worthy to sit beside me in my calesin. Adios.’ And he drove on, 
leaving the unfortunate traveller to find his way to Xeres on foot. 

“I give the preceding remarks as my impressions on what must strike 
every traveller who makes some stay in the country. There are, of course, 
many Spaniards who are active and laborious, and who seek with eagerness to 
attain the usual ends that men follow up in other countries ; but these will be 
found to be the exceptions to the rule.” 


This singular picture of a state of things, which Englishmen can 
hardly imagine, is certainly not in favour of the regeneration or improve- 
ment of Spain. It is the natural result of the long duration of party 
strife. Where a man knows that he is exposed any day to see his house 
plundered by the undisciplined troops of some new pretender or rebel 
junta, or himself forced into exile by the advent of a fresh political fac- 
tion to power, it discourages him from investing either abilities or capital 
in a pursuit or profession. The Spaniard hides his money in a snug 
corner, or places it in foreign securities; but he is fond of his country, 
and cannot make up his mind to leave it, in spite of its unsettled and 
unprosperous state ; so there he remains, living on from day to day, 
smoking his cigar, eating his puchero, and shrugging his shoulders at 
passing events. 

At Malaga M. Gautier, as usual, pays a visit to the arena, and there 
has an opportunity of seeing the celebrated Montes, the Bayard of the 
bull-ring, the first forero of the day, who happened to be starring there, 
just as a popular actor might do in France or England. At the risk of 
extending this paper to an unreasonable length, we must give a few anec- 
dotes of this modern gladiator, with which we will conclude our extracts. 


“‘ Montes is a native of Chiclana, near Cadiz. He is a man of forty to forty- 
five years of age, a little above the middle height, of grave aspect and deport- 
ment, deliberate in his movements, and of a pale olive complexion. There is 
nothing remarkable about him, except the quickness and, mobility of his eyes. 
He appears more supple and active than robust, and owes his success as a 
bull-fighter to his coolness, correct eye, and knowledge of the art, rather than 
to any muscular strength. As soon as Montes sees a bull, he can judge the 
character of the beast; whether its attack will be straightforward or accom- 
panied by stratagem; whether it is slow or rapid in its motions; whether its 
sight is good or otherwise. Thanks to this sort of intuitive perception, he is 
always ready with an appropriate mode of defence, Nevertheless, as he 
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pushes his temerity to fool-hardiness, he has been often wounded in the course 
of his career; to one of which accidents a scar upon his cheek bears testi- 
mony. Several times he has been carried out of the circus grievously hurt. 

“ The day I saw him his costume was of the most elegant and costly descrip- 
tion, composed of silk of an apple-green colour, magnificently embroidered 
with silver. He is very rich, and only continues to frequent the bull-ring 
from taste and love of the excitement, for he has amassed more than fifty 
thousand dollars ; a large sum, if we consider the great expenses which the 
Matadores are put to in dress, and in travelling from one town to another, 
accompanied by their quadrilla or assistant bull-fighters. One costume often 
costs fifteen hundred or two thousand francs. 

“Montes does not content himself, like most matadores, with killing the 
bull when the signal of his death is given. He superintends and directs the 
combat, and goes to the assistance of those who are in danger. More than one 
torero has owed him his life. Once a bull had overturned a horse and 
rider, and after goring the former in a frightful manner, was making violent 
efforts to get at the latter, who was sheltered under the body of his steed— 
Montes seized the ferocious beast by the tail, and turned him round three or 
four times, amidst the frantic applause of the spectators, thus giving time to 
extricate the fallen man. Sometimes he plants himself in front of the bull, 
with crossed arms, and fixes his eyes upon those of the animal, which stops 
suddenly, subjugated by that keen and steadfast gaze. Then comes the torrent 
of applause, shouts, vociferations, screams of delight; a sort of delirium 
seems to seize the fifteen thousand spectators, who stamp and dance upon 
their benches in a state of the wildest excitement ; every handkerchief is 
waved, every hat thrown into the air; while Montes, the only collected 
person amongst this mad multitude, enjoys his triumph in silence, and bows 
slightly, with the air of a man capable of much greater things. For such 
applause as that I can understand a man’s risking his life every minute of the 
day. It is worth while. Oh! ye golden-throated singers, ye fairy-footed 
dancers, ye emperors and poets, who flatter yourselves that you have excited 
popular enthusiasm, you never heard Montes applauded by a crowded circus. 

“* Occasionally it happens that the spectators themselves beg him to per- 
form some of his feats of address. A pretty girl will call out to him, ‘ Vamos! 
Sefior Montes, vamos, Paquirro’ (which is his Christian name) ; ‘ you who are 
so gallant, do something for a lady’s sake ; wna cosita, some trifling matter.’ 
Then Montes puts his foot on the bull’s head, and jumps over him ; or else 
shakes his cloak in the animal’s face, by a rapid movement envelopes himself 
in it so as to form the most graceful drapery, and then, by a spring on one side, 
avoids the rush of the irritated brute. 

“ In spite of Montes’ popularity, he received, on the day on which I saw 
him, rather a rough proof of the impartiality of a Spanish public, and of 
the extent to which it pushes its love of fair play towards beasts as well 
as men. 

“ A magnificent black bull was turned into the arena, and from the manner 
in which he made his entrance, the connoisseurs augured great things of him. 
He united all the qualities desirable in a fighting bull; his horns were long 
and sharp ; his legs small and nervous, promising great activity ; his large 
dewlap and symmetrical form indicated vast strength. Without a moment’s 
delay he rushed upon the nearest picador, and knocked him over, killing his 
horse with a blow; he then went to the second, whom he treated in like 
manner, and whom they had scarcély time to lift over the barrier, and get out 
of harm’s way. In less than a quarter of an hour he had killed seven horses : 
the chulos, or footmen, were intimidated, and shook their scarlet cloaks at a 
respectful distance, keeping near the palisades, and jumping over as soon as 
the bull showed signs of approaching them. Montes himself seemed discon- 
certed, and had once even placed his foot on the sort of ledge which is nailed 
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to the barriers at the height of two feet from the ground, to assist the bull- 
fighters in leaping over. The spectators shouted with delight, and paid the 
bull the most flattering compliments. Presently, a new exploit of the animal 
raised their enthusiasm to the very highest pitch. 

“‘ The two picadores or horsemen were disabled, but a third appeared, and, 
lowering the point of his lance, awaited the bull, which attacked him 
furiously ; and, without allowing itself to be turned aside by a thrust in the 
shoulder, put its head under the horse’s belly, with one jerk threw his forefeet 
on the top of the barrier, and with a second, raising his hind quarter, threw 
him and his rider fairly over the wall into the corridor or passage, between 
the first and second barriers. 

“Such a feat as this was unheard of, and it was rewarded by thunders of 
bravos. The bull remained master of the field of battle, which he paraded in 
triumph, amusing himself, for want of better adversaries, with tossing about the 
carcases of the dead horses. He had killed them all; the circus-stable was 
empty. The banderilleros remained sitting astride upon the barriers, not 
daring to come down and harass the bull with their banderillas or darts. The 
spectators, impatient at this inaction, shouted out ‘ Las banderillas! Las 
banderillas,’ and ‘ Fuego al Alcalde!’ —to the fire with the Alcalde ; 
because he did not give the order to attack. At last, on a sign from the 
governor of the town, a banderillero advanced, planted a couple of darts in the 
neck of the bull, and ran off as fast as he could, but scarcely quick enough, for 
his arm was grazed, and the sleeve of his jacket rent by the beast’s horn. 
Then, in spite of the hooting of the spectators, the Alcalde ordered Montes to 
despatch the bull, although in opposition to the laws of tauromachia, which 
require the bull to have received four pairs of banderillas before he is left to 
the sword of the matador. 

“‘ Montes, instead of advancing as usual into the middle of the arena, placed 
himself at about twenty paces from the barrier, so as to be nearer a refuge in 
case of accident ; he looked very pale, and without indulging in any of those 
little bits of display, the sort of coquetry of courage, which have procured 
him the admiration of all Spain, he unfolded his scarlet muleta and shook it 
at the bull, who at once rushed at him and almost as instantly fell, as if struck 
by a thunderbolt. One convulsive bound, and the huge animal was dead. 
The sword had entered the forehead and pierced the brain, a thrust which is 
forbidden by the regulations of the bull-ring. The matador ought to pass his 
arm between the horns of the beast and stab him in the nape of the neck ; 
that being the most dangerous way for the man, and consequently giving the 
bull a better chance. 

‘Soon as it was ascertained how the bull had been killed, a storm of indig- 
nation burst from the spectators ; such a hurricane of abuse and hisses as I 
had never before witnessed. Butcher, assassin, brigand, thief, executioner, 
were the mildest terms employed. ‘ To the galleys with Montes! To the 
fire with Montes! To the dogs with him!’ But words were soon not 
enough. Fans, hats, sticks, fragments torn from the benches, water jars, 
every available missile, in short, was hurled into the ring. As to Montes, his 
face was py green with rage, and I noticed that he bit his lips till they 
bled ; although he endeavoured to appear unmoved, and remained leaning 
with an air of affected grace upon his sword, from the point of which he had 
wiped the blood in the sand of the arena. 

“ So frail a thing is popularity. No one would have thought it possible 
before that day, that so great a favourite and consummate a bull-fighter as 
Montes would have been punished thus severely for an infraction of a rule, 
which was doubtless rendered absolutely necessary by the agility, vigour, 
and extraordinary fury of the animal with which he had to contend. There 
was another bull to be killed, but it was José Parra, the second matador, 
who dispatched it, its death passing almost unnoticed in the midst of the 
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tumult and indignation of the spectators. The fight over, Montes got into a 
calesin with his quadrilla, and left the town, shaking the dust from his 
feet, and swearing by all the saints that he would never return to Malaga.” 


And here we must conclude our notice of this very agreeable book, 
although we had marked many other passages for extract. M. Gautier 
is evidently a man of observation and judgment; and he, moreover, 
betrays, in the course of his descriptions and investigations, a knowledge 
of the history of the scenes he visits, and a strong feeling for art and 
poetry. He would have written an amusing work on a far less interesting 
country than the one through which he has been recently travelling. 


THE FIRST VALENTINE. 


THE matron brought a casket fair 

To show the laughing girls ; 

Her early jewels treasured there, 

And all her bridal pearls. 

But much they marvelled, one and all, 
What wondrous chance had placed 
Among such precious things a scroll 
By youthful fingers traced. 

For many a quaint and fair device 
I}lum’d that fairy page, 

That well might charm‘a maiden’s eyes, 
But not the glance of age. 

And yet the matron said, “* Tho’ rare 
The gems that round it shine, 

They ne’er can claim such love and care 
As my first Valentine. 


n 
-~ 


It was the hand of love and faith 

That penn'‘d the gentle words, 

Whose music woke, like summer's breath, 
My young heart's hidden chords. 

But oh! the world’s gold parted us, 

For in my kindred’s view, 

It made all lovely furrowed brows, 

And gray locks golden too. 
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The curls were dark and long that won 
My youth’s enchanted gaze ; 

But none can tell what fortune shone 
Upon their after days: 

Yet now, when youth and love are oer, 
And age hath silvered mine, 

Life hath no treasure valued more 

Than my first Valentine. 


< 


an 


For still it seems the only wreck 

Of all my perished youth, 

That brings unchang’d, unblighted back, 
Its early love and truth: 

And oft from friendship false or chill, 
From many wastes of care, 

My soul hath turn’d to find a rill 

Of purer waters there. 

Oh! blessed be the saving art, 

That keeps untarnished still 

The hidden jewels of the heart, 
Through years of change and ill! 

For oft our best affections round 

Such frail memorials twine, 

With memory’s brightest tendrils hound, 
Like my first Valentine. 


Frances Brown. 


STRANORLAR 
Jan. 10th, 1844. 
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FIFTY DAYS ON BOARD A SLAVER.* 


On the 12th of February 1843, the Cleopatra frigate, Captain 
Wyvill, captured, off Fogo, a Brazilian slave ship, and the prize being 
ordered to the Cape of Good Hope, the chaplain of the frigate volun- 
teered his services as interpreter between the negroes and the persons 
appointed to take charge of them—a Spaniard, and a Portuguese cook. 
Hence this unpretending little volume, but valuable as the sketch-book 
of an intelligent observer, who paints the scenes he witnessed without 
aiming at those violent effects which some designers have introduced 
into their views of the Slave Trade. The picture, in its true tints, is 
quite sombre enough, in spite of that temporary gleam of sunshine which 
falls on the act of rescue, and the dropping fetters. Strange was the 
scene when the captors boarded the Progresso,—no relation, of course, 
to the Christian one of Bunyan. 


“ The deck was crowded to the utmost with naked negroes, to the number, 
as stated in her papers, of 450, in almost riotous confusion, having revolted, 
before our arrival, against their late masters ; who, on their part, also showed 
strong excitement, from feelings, it may be supposed, of no pleasant nature. 
The negroes, a meagre, famished-looking throng, having broken through all 
control, had seized everything to which they had a fancy in the vessel ; some 
with hands full of ‘farinha,’ the powdered root of the mandroe or cassava ; 
others with large pieces of pork and beef, having broken open the casks ; and 
some had taken fowls from the coops, which they devoured raw. Many were 
busily dipping rags, fastened to bits of string, into the water-casks ; and, unhap- 
pily, there were some who, by a like method, got at the contents of a cask of 
‘aguardiente,’ fiery Brazilian rum, of which they drank to excess. The addi- 
tion of our boats’ crews to this crowd left hardly room to move on the deck. 
The shrill hubbub of noises, which I cannot attempt to describe, expressive, 
however, of the wildest joy, thrilled on the ear, mingled with the clank of the 
iron, as they were knocking off their fetters on every side. It seemed that, 
from the moment the first ball was fired, they had been actively employed in 
thus freeing themselves, in which our men were not slow in lending their 
assistance. I counted but thirty shackled together in pairs ; but many more 
pairs of shackles were found below. We were not left an instant in doubt as 
to the light in which they viewed us. They crawled in crowds, and rubbed 
caressingly our feet and clothes with their hands, even rolling themselves, as 
far as room allowed, on the deck before us. And when they saw the crew of 
the vessel rather unceremoniously sent over the side into the boat which was 
to take them prisoners to the frigate, they sent up a long, universal shout of 
triumph and delight.” | 


Alas! this bright gleam was transient as the flash of the gun which 
brought-to the Progresso! During the first watch, all went smoothly 
and regularly, as if it had been one of Dent’s or Savory’s—the water 


* Fifty Days on Board a Slaver. By the Rev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill. Murray. 
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calm, and the liberated negroes lying in quietness about the deck,— 
their slender supple limbs entwining, as the author describes, in sur- 
prisingly small compass, so that they resembled, in the moonlight, con- 
fused piles of arms and legs, rather than distinct human forms. But the 
weather was getting blacker, even for the liberated blacks. 


“ About one hour after midnight the sky began to gather clouds, and a 
haze overspread the horizon to windward. A squall approached, of which I 
and others, who had laid down on the deck, received warning by a few heavy 
drops of rain. Then ensued a scene the horrors of which it is impossible to 
depict. The hands having to shorten sail suddenly, uncertain as to the force 
of the squall, found the poor helpless creatures lying about the deck an obstruc- 
tion to getting at the ropes and doing what was required. This caused the 
order to send them all below, which was immediately obeyed. The night, 
however, being intensely hot and close, 400 wretched beings thus crammed 
into a hold 12 yards in length, 7 in breadth, and only 34 feet in height, 
speedily began to make an effort to re-issue to the openair. Being thrust 
back, and striving the more to get out, the after-hatch was forced down on 
them. Over the other hatchway, in the fore-part of the vessel, a wooden 
grating was fastened To this, the sole inlet for the air, the suffocating heat 
of the hold, and, perhaps, panic from the strangeness of their situation, made 
them press; and thus great part of the space below was rendered useless. 
They crowded to the grating, and, clinging to it for air, completely barred its 
entrance. They strove to force their way through apertures, in length 14 
inches, and barely 6 inches in breadth, and, in some instances, succeeded. 
The cries, the heat,—I may say, without exaggeration, the smoke, of their 
torment, —which ascended, can be compared to nothing earthly. One of the 
Spaniards gave warning that the consequence would be ‘many deaths,— 
* Mafiana habra muchos muertos.” : 

“ Thursday, April 13th (Holy Thursday).—The Spaniard’s prediction of last 
night, this morning was fearfully verified. Fifty-four crushed and mangled 
corpses lifted up from the slave-deck have been brought to the gangway and 
thrown overboard. Some were emaciated from disease ; many, bruised and 
bloody. Antonio tells me that some were found strangled, their hands still 
grasping each other’s throats, and tongues protruding from their mouths. The 
bowels of one were crushed out. They had been trampled to death for the 
most part, the weaker under the feet of the stronger, in the madness and tor- 
ment of suffocation from crowd and heat. It was a horrid sight, as they passed 
one by one,—the stiff distorted limbs smeared with blood and filth,—to be cast 
into the sea. Some, still quivering, were laid on the deck to die, salt water 
thrown on them to revive them, and a little fresh water poured into their 
mouths. Antonio reminded me of his last night’s warning, ‘ Ya se lo dixé 
anoche.’ He actively employed himself, with his comrade Sebastian, in 
attendance on the wretched living beings now released from their confinement 
below ; distributing to them their morning meal of ‘ farinha,’ and their allow- 
ance of water, rather more than half a pint to each, which they grasped with 
inconceivable eagerness, some bending their knees to the deck, to avoid the 
risk of losing any of the liquid by unsteady footing, their throats, doubtless, 
parched to the utmost with crying and yelling through the night.” 


And now, gentle reader, with those yells still in your mind’s ear, and 
those parched wretches still in your mind’s eye, be pleased, by way of 
contrast, to look over the following bill of fare-——no, unfair—with its 
disproportionate provision for human thirst. 


“The cabin stores are profuse ; lockers filled with ale and porter: barrels 
of wine ; liqueurs of various sorts ; macaroni, vermicelli, tapioca of the finest 
Oz 
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kind ; cases of English pickles, each containing twelve jars; boxes of cigars ; 
muscatel raisins, tamarinds, almonds, walnuts, &c., &c. The coops on deck 
are crammed with fowls and ducks, and there are eleven pigs.” 


If the master of those liquid cabin stores did not deserve the fate of 
Tantalus, or the vinous drowning of Clarence, we will forego malt- 
liquors, and the juice of the grape. Be it remembered that the pores of 
the black skin give off moisture with a peculiar liberality, and accord- 
ingly, as might be expected, they require a proportionate supply of 
liquid. | 


“ The great physical suffering of all seems to be a raging, unquenchable thirst. 
They eagerly catch the drippings from the sails after a shower; apply their 
lips to the wet masts ; and crawl to the coops to share the supply placed there 
for the fowls. I have remarked some of the sick licking the deck, when 
washed with salt water.” 


In fact, the only delinquencies of the negroes consist in stealing water; 
involving not only the loss of the water extracted, according to Mr. Hill, 
but the corruption of that which remains, by the foul rags which they dip 
into the casks to obtain it. 


“ Friday, May 5.—The ‘ Capitad Pequenino,’ who bears also the Portuguese 
name of ‘ Luiz,’ came quietly to me this evening, and said, ‘Senhor, estad 
roubando aguardiente abaxo.—‘ They are stealing brandy below.’ I could 
not comprehend how this could be, as all the brandy in the hold had been 
started at the commencement of the voyage, to prevent mischief. Having 
reported it to the Lieutenant, I accompanied the two Spaniards to the slave-deck, 
and surprised a large party of the negroes, busily drawing up, by means of old 
rags, as usual, the contents of two barrels. One of these proved to be of 
water, and another smaller one, which Luiz supposed to be aguardiente, con- 
tained vinegar. Summary punishment was inflicted on eight, who were taken 
in the fact. They received by moonlight about eighteen lashes each, and were 
coupled in shackles previously to being sent back into the hold. Thus, as in 
many other fine beginnings, the end but ill corresponds with the ‘early pro- 
mise. The sound of knocking off their irons, which thrilled so musically on 
the ear, when we boarded the prize, terminates in the clank of riveting them 
on again, with the accompaniment of flogging. The result of their offence is 
certainly highly provoking, when, as is sometimes the case, instead of pure 
water, we draw up from the casks their putrid rags; on the other hand, none 
can tell, save he who has tried, the pangs of thirst which may excite them in 
that heated hold, many of them fevered by mortal disease.” 


A venial theft, enforced no doubt by stern physical necessity ; for, in 
the article of food, they appear to be strictly conscientious, with a touch 
of the natural gentleman—if, indeed, the first gentleman in the world 


was not a negro, as is maintained, we believe, by Adam Black of Edin- 
burgh, and others. 


“There is a natural good breeding frequently to be remarked among the 
negroes, which one might little expect. They sometimes come aft, on seeing 
us first appear on deck in the morning, and bend the knee by way of salu- 
tation. Their manner of returning thanks for any little present of food or 
water, is by a stamp on the deck, and a scrape of the foot backwards, and 
they seldom fail, however weak, to make this acknowledgment, though it cost 
them an effort to rise for the purpose. The women make a curtsey, bowing 
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their knees forwards so as nearly to touch the ground. In the partition of 
the small pieces of beef in their tubs of farinha, the most perfect fair dealing 
is always observed. One of each little party takes the whole into his hands, 
and distributes two or three bits, as the number allows, to each, and, should 
there be any remainder after the division, pulls it into yet smaller pieces, and 
hands them round with equal impartiality. After a meal, they express general 
satisfaction hy a clapping of hands ; a mode also used by some among them 
of asking a favour, or begging pardon for a fault.” 


And, now, let it not be set down to the discredit of the savage race 
and natural good manners, if their best black behaviour relaxes under 
trials which would probably disturb the good conduct of even white civi- 
lisation. Morals may well change colour in an atmosphere which tar- 
nishes the purest metals. 


“ At the outset of our voyage, it was comparatively trifling, and I suffered 
little inconvenience from venturing down on the slave-deck, to see what the 
matter was, when any extraordinary noise or outcries occurred. _ It is super- 
fluous now to make this descent, in order to inhale its atmosphere, which per- 
vades every part of the vessel, and in our after-cabin is almost intolerable. 
Gold lace and silver articles, though kept in drawers or japanned cases, have 
turned quite black, through this state of the air. 

* * * * 


“ Disorder, I think, in every sense, is on the increase among the unhappy 
blacks. During the late fine weather, they have spent the sunny hours of the 
day on deck, but when below, their cries are incessant day and night. 
Thinned as their numbers are by death, there is no longer narrowness of room, 
but increasing sickness and misery make the survivors more hard and unfeel- 
ing, and they fight and bruise one another more than formerly. Little Catula, 
the finest among them, who received a bite in the leg about six weeks since, 
getting continual blows and knocks, the wound has now become a deep- 
spreading ulcer. Another fine intelligent lad has been lately severely bitten 
in the head. Others have the heel, the great toe, the ankle-joint, nearly bitten 
through ; and worse injuries than these, too savage to mention, have been 
inflicted. Madness, the distraction of despair, seems to possess them.” 


The number of deaths, during the voyage of fifty days, appears to have 
been 163, but the real number who died on board was 175, besides 14 
more who expired on shore, out of a total of 397—a fearful waste of 
human life. As a set-off, however, the crew of the Slaver escaped with 
as much impunity as if they had only committed a literary piracy ; and 
certainly a very white fate was reserved for the skipper. 


“The captain, whom they reported to have perished in the surf near Quili- 
mane, but who was concealed among them, embarked for Rio, with four of his 
companions, in an English brig, having obtained money, as has been since 
discovered, from an English mercantile house in Cape Town.” 


That the Slave Trade should exist at all in the nineteenth century is 
a great fact, to the disgrace of civilisation. No Christian nation ought to 
accredit a representative of human nature to a Court that connives at 
such a detestable traffic; or to acknowledge, even as foreign relations, 
those repudiators, who disown their brotherhood to any of the sons of 
Adam |! 
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THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 
QA farce. 


ScENE.—A street at the west end of London. Enter Squire Hamper and his Lady, 
personages rather of the rustic order, recently come up from the family seat in 
Hampshire. 


Squire. Wet, Ma’am, I hope you ’ve had shopping enough. 

Lady. Almost. Only one more—O! there it is, over the way. 

Squire. What, the one yonder? Why, it’s all raven gray, picked out 
with black ; and a hatchment over the door. What can you want at an 
undertaker’s ? 

Lady. An undertaker’s!—no such thing. Look at the goods in the 
window. 

Squire. O, shawls and gowns! A foreign haberdasher’s, I suppose, 
and that’s the French for it. Mason de Dool ? 

Lady. Hush! Don’t expose your ignorance in the street ; everybody 
knows French at the West End. It means the House of Mourning. 

Squire. What, the one mentioned in the Bible? 

Lady. No—no—dear me!—no. I tell you it’s a mourning establish- 
ment. 

Squire. O, I understand. The master’s dead, and the shop’s put into 
black for him. The last new-fangled mode, I suppose, instead of the 
old-fashioned one of putting up the shutters. 

Lady. Nonsense! It’s a shop to buy black things at. 

Squire. Humph! And pray, Ma'am, what do you want with black 
things? There's nobody dead belonging to us, as I know of, nor like 
to be. 

Lady. Well; and what then? Is there any harm in just looking at 
their things—for I’m not going to buy. What did we come up to 
town for? 

Squire. Why, for a bit of a holiday, and to see the sights, to be sure. 

Lady. Well, and that black shop is one of them, at least for a female. 
It’s quite a new thing, they say, just come over from Paris; andI want 
to go in and pretend to cheapen something, just out of curiosity. 

Squire. Yes, and pay for peeping. For in course you must buy after 
tumbling over their whole stock. 

Lady. By no means—or only some trifle—a penn orth of black pins— 
or the like. If I did purchase a black gown, it is always useful to have 
by one. 

” Siuire. Yes—or a widow’s cap. Perhaps, Ma’am, you're in hopes? 

Lady. La, Jacob, don’t be foolish! Many ladies wear black for 
economy, as well as for relations. But I only want to inspect—for they 
do say, what with foreign tastiness, and our own modern refinements, 
there ’s great improvements in mourning. 
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Squire. Humph—and I suppose a new-fashioned way of crying. 

Lady. New fiddlesticks! It’s very well known the Parisians always 
did out-do us in dress; and in course go into black more elegantly than 
we do. 

Squire. No doubt, Ma’am—and fret in a vastly superior manner. 

Lady. No, no. I don’t say that. Grief’s grief all the world over. 
But as regards costume, the French certaiuly do havea style that entitles 
them to set the fashion to us in such matters. 

Squire. Can’t say. I’m no judge. 

Lady. In course not. They ’re women’s matters, and should be left to 
our sex, 

Squire. Well, well, come along, then! But stop. Ask your pardon, 
Sir, (to a passenger ), would you oblige me with the English of that Greek 
or Latin, yonder, under the hatchment ? 

Stranger. O, certainly—‘ Mors Janua Vitw”—let me see—it means, 
Jane, between life and death. 

Squire. Thankee, Sir, thankee. I'll do as much for you when you 
come into our parts. Poor Jane! So it may come, mayhap, to be a 
real house of mourning after all ! 


The Squire and his lady cross over the road and enter the shop, 
where ebony chairs are placed for them by a person ina full suit 
of sables, very like Hamlet, minus the cloak and the hat and 
feathers. A young man, also in black, speaks across the counter 
with the solemn air and tone of a clergyman at a funeral, 


May I have the melancholy pleasure of serving you, Madam ? 

Lady. I wish, Sir, to look at some mourning. 

Shopm. Certainly, by all means. A relict, I presume ? 

Lady. Yes; a widow, Sir. A poor friend of mine, who has lost her 
husband. 

Shopm. Exactly so—for a deceased partner. How deep would you 
choose to go, ma’am? Do you wish to be very poignant ? 

Lady. Why, I suppose crape and bombazine, unless they ‘re gone out 
of fashion. But you had better show me some different sorts. 

Shopm. Certainly, by all means. We have a very extensive assortment, 
whether for family, Court, or complimentary mourning, including the last 
novelties from the Continent. 

Lady. Yes, I should like to see them. 

Shopm. Certainly. Here is one, ma’am, just imported—a Widow's 
Silk—vatered, as you perceive, to match the sentiment. It is called the 
‘«‘ Inconsolable ;” and is very much in vogue in Paris for matrimonial 
bereavements. 

Squire. Looks rather flimsy, though. Not likely to last long—eh, 
Sir? 

Shopm. A little slight, Sir—rather a delicate texture. But mourning 
ought not to last for ever, Sir. 

Squire. No, it seldom does; especially the violent sorts. 

Lady. La! Jacob, do hold your tongue; what do you know about 
fashionable affliction? But never mind him, Sir; it ’s only his way. 

Shopm. Certainly—by all means. As to mourning, ma’am, there has 
been a great deal, a very great deal indeed, this season, and several new 
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fabrics have been introduced, to meet the demand for fashionable tribu- 
lation. 

Lady. And all in the French style ? 

Shopm. Certainly—of course, ma'am. They excel in the funébre. 
Here, for instance, is an article for the deeply afflicted. A black crape, 
expressly adapted to the profound ‘style of mourning,—makes up very 
sombre, and interesting. , 

Lady. I dare say it does, sir. 

Shopm. Would you allow me, ma’am, to cut off a dress ? 

Squire. You had better cut me off first. 

Shopm. Certainly, sir—by all means. Or, if you would prefer a velvet 
—maam— 

Lady. Is it proper, sir, to mourn in velvet ? 

Shopm. O quite !—certainly. Just coming in. Now, here is a very 
rich one—real Genoa—and a splendid black. We call it the Luxury of 
Woe. 

Lady. Very expensive, of course ? 

Shopm. Only eighteen shillings a yard, and a superb quality ; in short, 
fit for the handsomest style of domestic calamity. 

Squire. Whereby, I suppose, sorrow gets more superfine as it goes 
upwards in life ? 

Shopm. Certainly—yes, sir—by all means—at least, a finer texture. 
The mourning of poor people is very coarse—very—quite different from 
that of persons of quality. Canvas to crape, sir? 

Lady. To be sure itis! And as to the change of dress, sir, I sup- 
pose you have a great variety of half-mourning ? 

Shopm. O, infinite,—the largest stock in town! Full, and half, and 
quarter, and half-quarter mourning, shaded off, if I may say so, like an 
India-ink drawing, from a grief prononcé to the slightest nuance of 
regret. 

yor Then, sir, please to let me see some Half Mourning. 

Shopm. Certainly. But the Gentleman opposite superintends the 
Intermediate Sorrow Department. 

Squire. What the young fellow yonder in pepper-and-salt ? 

Shopm. Yes, Sir; in the suit of gray. (Calls across.) Mr. Dawe, 
show the Neutral Tints ! 

[The Squire and his Lady cross the shop and take seats vis-a-vis ; 
Mr. Dawe, who affects the pensive rather than the solemn, 

Shop. You wish to inspect some Half Mourning, Madam ? 

Lady. Yes—the newest patterns. 

Shopm. Precisely—in the second stage of distress. As such, Ma’am, 
allow me to recommend this satin—intended for grief when it has sub- 
sided,—alleviated you see, Ma’am, from a dead black to a dull lead 
colour ! 

Squire. As a black horse alleviates into a gray one, after he’s clipped ! 

Shopm. Exactly so, sir. A Parisian novelty, Ma’am. It’s called 
Settled Grief,” and is very much worn by ladies of a certain age, who 
do not intend to embrace Hymen a second time. 

Squire. Old women, mayhap, about seventy. 

Shop. Exactly so, Sir,—or thereabouts. Not but what some ladies, 
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Ma’am, set in for sorrow much earlier ;—indeed, in the prime of life : 
and for such cases, it’s very durable wear. 

Lady. Yes; it feels very stout. 

Shopm. But perhaps, Madam, that is too lugubre. Nowhere is 
another—not exactly black, but shot with a warmish tint, to suit a woe 
moderated by time. We have sold several pieces of it. That little 
nuance de rose in it—the French call it,a Gleam of Comfort—is very 
attractive. 

Squire. No doubt; and would be still more taking, if so be it was 
violet colour at once, like the mourning of the Chinese. 

Shopm. Yes, Sir. I believe that is the fashionable colour at Pekin. 
Now here, Ma’am, is a sweet pretty article, quite new. A morning 
dress for the Funereal Promenade. The French ladies go in them to 
Pere la Chaise. 

Squire. What’s that—a chaise and pair ? 

Shopm. Excuse me; no, sir. By your leave it’s a scene of rural 
interment, near Paris. A black cypress sprig, you see, Ma’am, ona 
stone-colour ground, harmonises beautifully with the monuments and 
epitaphs. We sold two this very morning—one to Norwood, and one to 
Kensal Green. We consider it the happiest pattern of the season 

Squire. Yes; some people are very happy in it, no doubt. 

Shopm. No doubt, sir. There’s a charm in melancholy, sir. I’m 
fond of the pensive myself. But possibly, Madam, you would prefer 
something still more in the transition state, as we call it, from grave to 
gay. In that case, I would recommend this lavender Ducape, with only 
just a souvenir of sorrow in it—the slightest tinge of mourning, to dis- 
tinguish it from the garb of pleasure. Permit me to put aside a dress 
for you. 

Lady. Why, no—not at present. I am not going into mourning 
myself; but a friend, who has just been left with a large family ° 

Shopm. Oh, I understand ;—and you desire to see an appropriate style 
of costume for the juvenile branches, when sorrow their young days has 
shaded. Of course, a milder degree of mourning than for adults. 
Black would be precocious. This, Ma’am, for instance—a dark pattern 
on gray; an interesting dress, Ma’am, for a little girl, just initiated in 
the vale of tears. 

Squire. Poor thing! 

Shop. Precisely so, sir,—only eighteen pence a yard ma'am—and 
warranted to wash.—Possibly you would require the whole piece ? 

Lady. Why no—I must first consult the Mama. And that reminds 
me to look at some widow’s caps. 

Shop. Very good Ma’am. The Coiffure department is backwards— 
if you would have the goodness to step that way.— 

The lady followed by the squire, walks into a room, at the back of 
the shop :—the walls are hung with black, and on each of the 
three sides is a looking glass,in a black frame, multiplying 
infinitely, the reflections of the widows’ caps, displayed on stands 
on the central table. A show-woman in deep mourning is in 
attendance. 

Show. Your melancholy pleasure, Ma'am ? 

Lady. Widow’s caps. 
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Squire. Humph !—that’s plump any how ! 

Show. This is the newest style, Ma’am— 

Lady. Bless me! for a widow !—Isn’t it rather,—you know, rather 
a little, — 

Squire. Rather frisky in its frilligigs | 

Show. Not for the mode, Ma’am. Affliction is very much modernised, 
and admits more goué than formerly. Some ladies indeed for their 
morning grief wear rather a plainer cap,—but for evening sorrow, this 
is not at all too ornée. French taste has introduced very considerable 
alleviations—for example, the sympathiser— 

Squire. Where is he? 

Show. This muslin ruche, Ma’am, instead of the plain band. 

Lady. Yes; a very great improvement, certainly. 

Show. Would you like to try it, Ma’am? 

Lady. No, not at present. Iam only inquiring for a friend—Pray 
what are those ? 

Show. Worked handkerchiefs, Ma'am. Here is a lovely pattern—all 
done by hand,—an exquisite piece of work— 

Squire. Better than a noisy one! 

Show. Here is another, Ma’am,—the last novelty. The Larmoyante 
—with a fringe of artificial tears, you perceive, in mock pearl. A sweet 
pretty idea, Ma’am. 

Squire. But rather scrubby, I should think, for the eyes. 

Show. O dear, no, sir!—if you mean wiping. The wet style of grief 
is quite gone out—quite | 

Squire. O! and a dry cry is the genteel thing. But, come, Ma'am, 
come, or we shall be too late for the other Exhibitions, 


The Squire and his Lady leave the shop : on getting into the street, 
he turns round, and takes a long last look at the premises. 


Squire. Humph! And so that’s a Mason de Dool! Well, if it’s all 
the same to you, Ma'am, I'd rather die in the country, and be univer- 
sally lamented, after the old fashion—for, as to London, what with the 
new French modes of mourning, and the “ Try Warren” style of black- 
ing the premises, it do seem to me that, before long, all sorrow will be 
sham Abram, and the House of Mourning a regular Farce | 





PHEBE’S WINDOW. 


A ROMANCE OF CROOKED LANE, 


“THE hand of improvement,"—how many changes has that hand 
effected in this “ go-a-head” age!—how many are in progress !—how 
many are yet to come !—why, the very bricks and stones seem fo join 
in the common cry, “ Keep moving!” ‘ The hand of improvement has 
been here,” says the smirking utilitarian pointing to the long range of 
wooden pilasters and stucco cornices that cheaply adorn the ambitious 
new street. ‘ The band of ruin,” groans the old inhabitant, as he looks 
about in vain for the house where he gambolled when a child—the shop 
where he laid out his first bran-new shilling—the tavern where he smoked 
his first pipe with his neighbours, as his father and grandfather did before 
him. Yes! it may be very well for young gentlemen, with their heads 
full of “ the classical,” and “ the five orders,” and all that, to exult in the 
glories of Regent Street, and point complacently to King William Streets 
and Adelaide Places, and express their pitying wonder how our fore- 
fathers could have managed to go on without plaster of Paris and Roman 
cement ; but to the aged—ay, and tothe imaginative—these changes are 
painful. They sweep away old associations—recollections linked with 
our pleasantest feelings ; each worth all that ten Pecksniffs ever planned, 
or a dozen building committees ever paid for. 

So thought the poor old lady whom I met, three or four years since, 
amid the dry rubbish, bricks, stones, and scaffolding-poles of the rising 
King William Street, East. There she stood, leaning on her umbrella, 
and looking round, in strange bewilderment, inquiring for Great East- 
cheap. Surely it could not be far off; for “* London’s column” lifted its 
head as of yore, and a cornerwise glimpse of the ugly lumbering Mansion 
House was just before her—but where was Great Eastcheap? Alas! in 
ruins at her feet !|——-I told her so; and the mournful “ Oh dear, is it pos- 
sible !” and the earnest look which she cast, told me, that no new street, 
however handsome, and however populous, would be aught but a dreary 
solitude compared with old Great Eastcheap, where perchance her parents 
had died, or her children been born ! 

And so—but no, not so meekly and resignedly—felt my good: old 
friend Leland Oldentime, when, last spring, he visited London after an 
absence of twenty years. How he inquired after each old street and 
nook, and out-of-the-way place,—never dreaming that they could have 
passed away like the friends of his childhood! Old London Bridge, no 
more; the Royal Exchange, no more; Bedlam, no more; old St. 
Dunstan’s Church, with its “ jackaboys,” almost vying in importance with 
Gog and Magog, no more; and Exeter ‘Change, no more; the King’s 
Mews, no more! ‘O sad no more,” as Tennyson sings. And then 
the changes in the outskirts of the wide metropolis! St. John’s Wood, 
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woodless ; Spafields, fieldless; the precinct of St. Katherine, a whole 
district, swept away by a ruthless deluge, a deluge with no subsiding 
waters, but where ‘“‘threescore ships come sailing in,” right over the 
spot where its venerable church used to stand ! 

Alas! how did the old antiquary gaze around, as bewildered as Ogier 
le Danois, when he returned from faérie after his two hundred years’ 
sojourn. He stood at Charing Cross; but where was the Golden Cross ? 
Where the King’s Mews? What was that large building? How came 
the church there? And then West Strand? Well could I perceive that 
its modern splendour ill compensated for the absence of Exeter “Change, 
where he first made acquaintance with a real live elephant, and valorously 
took a young leopard by the paw. Onward, still improvements—wide, 
dull Farringdon-streets. What achange here! Eight hundred years 
ago, Sweyn and the Danish navy sailed up this very street to their 
anchorage at Battle Bridge, for the river Fleet was there. Even in the 
time of our antiquary’s father, that river, although sunk from its dignity 
to a mere ditch, “still rolled a tribute of dead dogs to Thames,” and 
then it was arched over, and a market built. Now, river, ditch, market, 
all as though they had never been! Still the hand of improvement— 
altering, widening, pulling down—making awful havoc of antiquarian 
associations. Cateaton-street, Lothbury, Tokenhouse-yard, with their 
huge, dark, Dutch-built houses, and their squat windows, and thick 
window-frames, fit abodes for the “ substantial” merchant—all levelled 
with the ground! Still improvements, to the right and to the left! 
Twenty alleys, and crooked ways, boasting a higher antiquity than Loth- 
bury,—remnants of old London, London before the fire; then, curious 
out-of-the-way places, where the houses seemed about to play a game of 
barley-break,—all swept away with their sharp gables, and picturesque 
bay windows, and dolphin-supported door-ways,—all ruthlessly knocked 
down to make room for long, tall, Moorgate-street, with its unceasing 
rumble and whirr of omnibuses. 

But, what was even ¢his to the sight that met the poor antiquary, 
when he turned up Princes-street, and saw, ay, from the top of Corn- 
hill—could he believe his eyes >—the Monument, standing right before 
him! No wonder he took off his spectacles, and looked at them, and 
then slowly replaced them, ‘The fault was not in the spectacles ; they 
told truly enough. There was the Bank behind him—the Mansion- 
house over the way ; but where were the old well-remembered streets ?— 
where was Great Eastcheap? O! the hand of improvement had been 
busy, with railroad speed, obliterating not only whole streets, but their 
very names | 

‘“‘ Eastcheap!” cried the indignant antiquary; ‘the most ancient 
spot in old London! The Saxon market-place, when as yet Cheapside 
was meadow land, and old St. Paul’s unbuilt. Eastcheap! the grand 
cuisine of the whole city in the days of our earliest Plantagenets, where 
the citizen could obtain fish, flesh, or fowl, roast, boiled, or fried, as 
Fitzsteven, the friend of Becket, exultingly tells us, at the shortest 
notice ; where, as Lydgate sings, there was “harp, pipe, and minstrelsy,” 
mingled with the clatter and clang of drinking-cups, and shouts of 
revelry. Eastcheap, of the London Stone—of the Boar’s Head! What 
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ruins could tell so much of past times as this old spot, celebrated by 
Chaucer and Lydgate—made classic ground to all ages by Shakspeare ! 
And those old lanes too, and Crooked Lane especially, with its houses 
scarcely larger than nests of drawers ; and their tiny shops fit for play- 
ing at make-believe business, rather than good bond fide trade, all 
swept away. ‘* Would that they had left us one specimen, were it only 
to put in a museum,” continued my angry friend, casting a reproachful 
glance at the plate-glass windows and mahogany moulding of the tall 
shop beside him. 

Still, whatever historical or poetical recollections Eastcheap might 
supply, Crooked Lane and Miles Lane, and such like, had little of 
interest to offer,” said I. 

“Ay, so say most people; and so say our modern histories of Lon- 
don,” replied he, ‘ but an interest scarcely inferior to the historical, may 
cling around an old house, although only built in the days of one’s great 
grandfather. How many sentimentalists will do the pathetic over a 
blighted tree, or indite marvellously moving verses on the oak sentenced 
‘to the woodman’s axe: but who mourns over the condemned house ? who 
even eyes it with interest, save the dealer in building materials? And 
yet the interest that lingers around the house, although scarcely a hun- 
dred years old, around each room of it, is far, far beyond what the 
noblest avenue of trees can inspire. 

Human hearts have beaten within those walls. ‘The deepest 
sorrows, the wildest joys,—pain, grief, pleasure, hope, long suspense, 
anxious cares,—the brave spirit grappling with adverse fate; the true 
heart, hoping on, believing on, trusting on—all have been there. And 
therefore the old street, the old house, can afford the old man right 
pleasant contemplation. What say you to a romance of Crooked 
Lane? ” 

Well, when Kings dwelt at Tower Royal, and the Somersets, and 
the Suffolks, and York himself lived in Thames Street, many a right 
marvellous tale might be read of the neighbourhood. 

Many, undoubtedly; but my story belungs to the matter-of-fact 
period of George the First ; for as the picturesque may often be found 
where no one would think of looking for it ; so romance may spring up 
among prosaic people, and take up her abode even in Crooked Lane: 
well then :— 


The most beautiful flowers, it is said, often blossom in the shade ; 
and in like manner one of the prettiest maidens within the sound of 
Bow-bell, budded into womanhood in that dark narrow thoroughfare 
called Miles Lane. Now, as the sunshine seldom paid a visit to that 
side of the street where Phebe Ashton lived, it was her wont, on 
summer afternoons, to quit the dining-room on the first floor—although 
the windows commanded an admirable view of Alderman Walker’s five- 
story-high skin-warehouse, and Mr. Coltman’s, the lawyer's, office; and 
best room above, orange moreen window curtains and all,—still it was 
her wont to repair to her own apartment on the second story at the 
back, into which the sun peeped pleasantly, and where, by looking high 
enough, a small portion of blue sky might be seen. A pleasant, view 
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was it from Phebe’s window—so her mama said, when sometimes she 
looked out—for although no prospect of hill or dale met her view, 
yet there were the topmost boughs of the solitary lilac that flourished 
at the corner of their paved yard, and there were the triangular leads, 
with a breastwork, made battlement-wise, of Mrs. Cartwright’s house 
which formed the corner of Crooked Lane; and on these leads were 
two splendid box-trees, in two green tubs, pots of balsams, marigold, 
and sweetwilliam, and a most ambitious grotto, composed of half a 
dozen large rough stones, sundry oyster and escalop shells, bedecked 
with dead moss, and the whole was surmounted by a large shell, bearing 
a pot of stone-erop. But a more extended view afforded farther attrac- 
tion, for not only did Phebe’s window command the back windows of 
seven or eight houses in Crooked-lane, most of them adorned with some 
bit of greenery, preserved in spoutless tea-pots, or handleless jugs, but 
it afforded a view so correct of the interior of number eleven and number 
twelve, that an artist might have made a picture with Ostade-like 
rmuinuteness, or a broker taken an inventory of the furniture. Number 
eleven, however, afforded nothing interesting; a bird-cage-maker, two 
dirty ’prentices, and half-a-dozen children, being the inhabitants ; but 
number twelve offered much to interest mama, when she occasionally 
looked out ; and it would seem, from the earnest looks she cast thither, 
her daughter also. 

Now this house was kept by a very old person, who had evidently 
seen better days; and an old Frenchman, “ quite a gentleman,” Mrs. 
Ashton said, when she first met him in his stone-coloured suit, Valen- 
ciennes cravat, and blue silk stockings, rolled over the knee, lodged in the 
two back rooms, and there he carried on his lady-like trade of a fan 
painter. It was his sitting-room that was right over against Phebe’s 
window, and there she could see the little old man sitting from day to 
day in his thread-bare damask dressing-gown, and faded brown velvet 
cap, at his little table in his little room, with his bag of genuine Italian 
colours—not in squares, but each colour in a little china cup, not larger 
than the bowl of a tobacco pipe, and with small ivory palette on his 
thumb, and miniature pencils in his hand, painting festoons of Lilliputian 
roses, tied up with ultramarine bows, or sprigs of myrtle or jessamine, 


almost the size of life. There sat the quiet, cheerful, little old man, 


humming, “crooning” rather, some lively old French air, with its ever- 
lasting burthen of “lira la,” while, at intervals, he would talk to his 
goldfinch, or adjust the three spruce bough-pots on his window sill, 
bough pots neat, formal, and almost as diminutive as those he drew ; 
and sometimes, when he caught the fair Phebe’s eye, bowing most 
respectfully, with a “bon jour, Mademoiselle, ver fine day.” 

Pleasant, truly was it, to see the little old man, a stranger, and not 
too well off in the world, sit down to his daily task with such placid 


‘cheerfulness—yet surely it was not he, or his doings, that rivetted 


Phebe’s soft bright eyes upon that open casement. O no, Monsieur 
Dubois, the little fan painter, sometimes gave lessons in French; and 
his landlady told, with some degree of pride, that the eldest son of Alder- 
man Brooksby, the great Turkey merchant, of Throgmorton-street, had 
lately become a pupil. 
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Twice a week did the young man come; besides paying other occa- 
sional visits, and well did Phebe know the time. Well too, did the 
alderman’s son seem to know who expected him; for the first glance he 
cast, when he entered that little room, was toward the windows; and 
‘even after he had sat down, and opened his “ Télémaque,” many a long 
gaze did he fix on the bough-pots, so thought his teacher; but Phebe 
well knew what he looked at. 

In short, it was the old story of “ the course of true love,” running as 
crooked as the lane itself. Brought up together,—Mr. Deputy Ashton, 
the drysalter of Miles Lane, and Mr. Alderman Brooksby, the Turkey- 
merchant, having formerly been great friends, Thornton and Phebe had 
played together, gone out walking on holidays together, learned to 
dance together, and when they both had left school, made their début 
together at one of the balls at Goldsmiths’ Hall—the City Almack’s of 
our great-grandmothers. But alas! just when all their friends and 
neighbours were about to determine “ there would certainly be a match,” 
a feud not quite so deadly, but unfortunately as decided, as that of the 
Montagues and Capulets, arose between the fathers—as some said, owing 
to a sharp bargain in the course of business; according to others, owing 
to the deputy having supported old Merman Fludyer as member for the 
city, while the Turkey merchant supported Sir Cornelius Janson,—but, 
as the shrewdest concluded, owing to Lady Fortune having raised the 
alderman almost to the top of her wheel, while the poor deputy was 
descending rather low. However this might be, the Turkey merchant 
-ealled his eldest son into his inner counting-house on New Year’s morn- 
ing, and after a long dissertation on the importance of rising in the world, 
and the necessity of keeping an eye constantly on the main chance, he 
desired his son to write a polite refusal of Mr. Ashton’s customary 
invitation for Twelfth Night, informing him that he desired all acquaint- 
ance with that family to-:cease. Young Thornton was half incliaed to 
rebel ; this his father expected ; and so he told him, that unless he ceased 
visiting there, he should pack him off for a twelvemonth to an old cor- 
respondent and customer at Antwerp, where he might learn French, and 
see a little of foreign ways of business. This threat produced the 
intended effect—never after was Thornton’s knock heard at Mr. Deputy 
Ashton’s door; but he sometimes—quite accidentally—met poor Phebe 
when she went to take an evening walk in the Mall at Moorfields, and 
it was probably her woman’s wit that suggested the propriety of his 
learning French, and the peculiar advantage of learning it under the 
little fan-maker’s superintendence. 

But if Alderman Brooksby scorned an alliance with the deputy’s 
_daughter, the deputy himself equally? repudiated the thought of his 
daughter's alliance with the alderman’s son. And so he said publicly 
at his club, for his. pride had been sorely wounded ; and, on the strength 
of his assertion that Phebe should not marry Thornton, even could he 
count down his weight in gold, young Mr. Coltman, the lawyer's son, 
walked home with him that very night, just to ask Mrs. Ashton how 
she did, and to do the amiable to pretty Phebe. But Phebe heeded 
him not. Indeed, as we have already said, she cared not to look out 
either on the office or the best room above ; although now, in addition to 
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the orange moreen curtains, the young gentleman himself might often 
be seen, in a flowered dressing-gown, with the Daily Courant in his 
hand, his eyes fixed, not on that, but on the dining-room over the way. 

Poor Phebe! it was wearisome for her to hear the praises of the 
young lawyer at breakfast, and dinner, and between the puffs of her 
father’s afternoon pipe; and gladly did she repair to her own window 
and watch for Thornton. And ere long, they constructed a kind of 
telegraph by means of M. Dubois'’s three bough-pots, and her two glass 
bottles of flowers, by which they arranged their accidental meetings in 
the Mall at Moorfields. 

Pleasantly enough did the spring and summer months glide on; for 
Phebe thought that the alderman must soon relent; and there was now 
a kind of romance in their meetings—and romance is pleasant to girls of 
nineteen, even though they have been brought up to hem-stitch and ten- 
stitch. So Phebe sat at her window with the book-muslin apron she was 
sprigging for her mother in her hand, but casting many more looks at 
the fan-painter’s open casement than she did upon her work. At length, 
one afternoon, as she took her accustomed seat, her ears were startled 
by a light laugh, and a torrent of voluble French, neither of which 
belonged to the little old fan-painter. She looked up; there, seated at 
the little table was a young lady in flowered brocade, and scarlet breast- 
knot; a lady of some importance, as her real Brussels ruffles and fly- 
cap showed—a pretty, espiégle, bright black-eyed little Frenchwoman, 
one who evidently did not want for confidence in her charms. There 
she sat, tossing over the old man’s fans as though about to become a pur- 
chaser ; while M. Dubois full of smiles and bows, stood rubbing his 
hands. What was said, although said in anything but a whisper, was as 
Greek to Phebe, whose knowledge of French had been confined to two 
quarters’ instruction (as a finish) at Miss Bates’s school at Edmonton ; 
but, thanks to their pantomimic action, she could make out that the 
lady intended shortly to call again, and bring a fan to be painted in a 
particular pattern. The lady then flung a large black silk cardinal and 
hood around her, and departed. 

Anxiously did poor Phebe look out for the next visit of this fair incog- 
nita, and earnestly did she hope, though she scarcely knew why, that it 
would not be when Thornton came. Alas! her hope was vain. Within 
a day or two, on Thornton’s very afternoon, there was her light laugh 
ringing merrily, and there was the young Frenchwoman seated at the 
little table, with the little pots of colour, and a beautiful white leather 
fan-mount spread before her, with a pattern ready traced ; and there was 
she, palette in hand, pencil in fingers, taking her lesson from the little 
old fan-painter. How slow did her fingers seem to move! how did poor 
anxious Phebe wish her to be gone, with those sparkling black eyes, and 
that mouthful of ivory teeth! But vainly she wished. Thornton entered, 
and the little old Frenchman, in great glee, introduced his pupils to each 
other. 

The introduction was evidently unwished for by the young man; and 
with more than usual pleasure did Phebe return his look : but the black- 
eyed French girl laughed and chattered louder than ever. Surely she 
was delighted at finding so good-looking a fellow-pupil at the old fan- 
painter's. 
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Who could this new pupil be ? . 

“ Some bold good-for-nothing French baggage,” said Mrs. Ashton, 
who had heard her laugh, startling the stillness of the quiet little old 
man’s room ;—but who really was she? This was soon learnt; for the 
landlady, proud of the varied talents of her polite lodger, who had chosen 
a residence amid the bird-cage makers, and fishing-tackle manufacturers 
of Crooked Lane, rather than in Crown Court, Cheapside, or Grocers’- 
hall Court, the great fan marts of that day, duly acquainted all her neigh- 
bours, that Monsieur Dubois had now another pupil, not for French but 
for drawing, a Mademoiselle Melanie de la Court, niece of the great 
French lace and ribbon importer in Leicester Fields, and the daughter of 
some great merchant at Dunkirk. All this was very satisfactory to the 
neighbours—to all excepting poor Phebe and her mother: the mother ° 
protesting that, even if the lady’s father were lord mayor of Dunkirk, she 
was still a bold good-for-nothing French baggage ; the daughter anxiously 
revolving in her mind what the name of the merchant, to whom Thorn- 
ton, on pain of bad behaviour, was to be sent; and fearing, nay, all but 
certain, that the name was De la Court. Alas! it was so; and, alas! 
Monsiour de la Court, the uncle, had introduced not only himself, but 
his niece, at the great house in Throgmorton Street, and, as the guest of 
his father, Thornton was enforced to pay Mademoiselle Melanie some 
slight attention. 

It was with a heavy heart that poor Phebe now watched the open 
casement, and saw the bold French girl making herself more at home 
each visit. Slowly did the fan-painting proceed ; for Melanie was chat- 
tering to the goldfinch, taking the spruce bunches of flowers from the 
little China pots, and trying their effect, instead of her breast-knot, at 
the small glass in its narrow ebony frame that hung opposite: anything, 
in short, to stay until Thornton came. Then however, Phebe felt some 
relief, for his attentions were as slight as possible; and in spite of his 
father’s prohibition, and, in spite of Melanie’s bright eyes, she trusted his 
heart was still her own. 

Autumn drew on, and the pleasant walks which poor Phebe had 
sometimes taken with Thornton would soon come to an end. What 
plan could they adopt to meet? Long did Phebe meditate; at length 
she bethought her of a scheme. The large black silk cardinal, (not the 
short cloak of modern times, but large almost as a domino), with its 
hood, formed as excellent a disguise as could be wished. What if she 
had one, just like the French girl’s? and then, after Thornton had 
finished his lesson, she might steal out, and appear to the neighbours, 
should they observe her, but as the fair Mademoiselle Melanie, escorted 
by her fellow-pupil. She had two young friends—school-girl friends— 
who lived just round in Cannon Street ; she could go to tea with them, 
accompanied, unknown, to the door by Thornton, and then Betty, or 
the boy, could be sent with the lantern to escort her home again at half- 
past eight. 

The plan succeeded admirably ; the two young ladies were delighted 
_ to see their friend so often, and Phebe told them, and told truly, that she 
was delighted to come: the only vexation was, that the walk, even by 
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going round the longest way, was so short. Here however, Thornton 
planned that they should sometimes stop just within-side the doorway of 
the snuff-shop, kept by a Fleming, and where Mademoiselle Melanie 
had more than once gone to purchase snuff for her uncle; and there they 
sometimes stood (for little business was done in those days after four 
o'clock), until the half-hour chime warned Phebe that the tea and her 
friends were both waiting. 

Shorter and shorter grew the days; winter was at hand ; but still did 
Phebe keep watch at her window, and still once a week steal out in her 
black hood and cardinal. Meanwhile the fan was finished ; but Melanie’s 
visits were not at an end. Another fan was commenced; and one day 
there was a foreign gentleman with her, who carefully inspected Monsieur 
Dubois’ whole stock of fans, and perhaps (for the little old man seemed 
much pleased) purchased some. Still however, did Melanie seem to do 
her utmost to attract her fellow-pupil ; and with no little joy did Phebe 
learn that after Christmas, the French girl, with all her fascinations, 
was to return to her own land. But a change had certainly come over 
Thornton’s feelings ; he was graver than usual, and poor Phebe began 
to think that his step was not so quick to meet her; and then, instead of 
loitering along, and turning into the doorway of that foreign snuff-shop, 
Thornton seemed anxious to pass it as quickly as possible. 

Time went on: it was now already November, cold, and dull; but 
Phebe still kept her watch. Melanie had arrived; and she was laughing 
and chattering in her highest spirits; but Thornton came not. She 
seemed however, evidently unwilling to go withont seeing him, and she 
waited—for what else could she wait ?—until twilight warned her to 
depart. It was the afternoon on which Thornton had been accustomed 
to meet Phebe ; what could have hindered him? Still hoping that 
although unable to take his lesson, he might be waiting outside, Phebe 
wrapped herself in the accustomed hood and cardinal, and proceeded up 
Miles lane. Slowly she walked onward; but he came not, and scarcely 
conscious of what she did, she stepped beside the threshold of the accus- 
tomed shop, as though about to goin. A young man, the only passen- 
ger, it would seem, in the almost deserted street, came up to her. ‘“ He 
could not meet you this afternoon,” said he, in a low voice, “but he 
bade me assure Mademoiselle, that he would meet her without fail at 
Mons. Dubois on Friday.” 

Phebe looked wonderingly round, “ Who?” said she. 

“ Be not alarmed, Mademoiselle,” said the unknown, “ all is quite safe, 
—he sends this token,” placing a small packet in her hand, * and he 
farther begged me to say, that there could not be too much caution, for 
prying eyes are about.” 

Ere Phebe had recovered from her surprise the messenger had 
vanished, and the packet was left in her hands. Bewildered, lost in a 
thousand conjectures, poor Phebe retraced her footsteps. She hurried 
to her room, looked at the packet, which bore no address, but was tied 
with bright pink ribbon, and she hastily tore it open. One wrapper of 
scented French paper was removed—another, and another, and then a 
very pretty enamelled comfit-box (a knick-knack at this period as indis- 
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pensable to the lady as her étui-case or fan) met her view. She 
opened it; there was a small billet within, addressed “‘ 4 Melanie,” and 
containing some French verses. Surely she knew the hand !—O! could 
Thornton have deceived her ?—Would that she could read these verses | 
Ah, there was the little fan-painter humming his “lira la,” quite gaily. 
Would that she could ask him to translate them! but no, she would 
meet Thornton as usual, and show him the box, and hear what he had 
to say. 

O1 how long did the time seem to Friday: and then, how did poor 
Phebe’s heart beat, as she took her accustomed seat at the window l. 
Melanie came; but how was it? She looked pale and anxious, and 
she often turned her head towards the door. No onecame. An hour 
passed away; and the French girl’s anxiety seemed to increase with each 
minute. At length the bells chimed four, and Melanie clasping her 
hands, fell back in her chair in strong hysterics. Great was the bustle 
now in that little room; the landlady came, candle and hartshorn-bottle 
in hand ; the servant followed, and poor Phebe, thanks to the candle, 
could now see more plainly than ever. “ How is this?” said the land- 
lady. “A disappointment, je crois,” said the old Frenchman, “ une 
affaire du ceur,” added he smiling, and laying his hand upon his heart. 
“ Aye, I wondered Mr. Thornton did not come,” said the landlady. 
Poor Phebe! she could hear no more,—she turned away from the 
window.— Thornton false! aye, too true. 

The French girl was sent home in a coach. “ A good-for-nothing 
baggage, trying to take in respectable young men,” said Phebe’s mother, 
who knew nothing about the comfit box; and wretched and anxious 
did poor Phebe pass the following days. Again the appointed afternoon 
came; again she placed herself at the window; she dreaded to look. 
But Mademoiselle Melanie came not; but just ere dusk, Thornton 
entered. The little old man began an earaest conversation with him, 
but, alas! Phebe could not understand one word. “I will see him once 
more,” said she as she flung on her cardinal, “ and give him the box, 
and then say farewell for ever.” She peeped out at the door as Thorn- 
ton departed, and beckoned him: “ your box, Mr. Thornton,”’ said she 
“fell into other hands than those you intended; but here it is,—farewell.” 

‘© Phebe, what mean you? what box ?” 

“ You know well enough,—the box for Mademoiselle,—the comfit 
box!” 

** Phebe, what can you mean ?” 

“© Mean, Mr. Thornton !—as though I did not know of your meetings 
with Melanie, and your messages, and this box, sent to her.” Phebe 
held out the box, but Thornton turned away; “I know nought of it,” 
said he. 

“‘ Farewell then,’ said Phebe turning toward her own door, * I 
never expected falsehood from you—but,” and sobs choked her words, 
and she ran up stairs, laid her head on the table beside that window, 
and wept long and bitterly. 


Who shall describe the bustle that next morning pervaded quiet 
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Miles Lane, and the fever of excitement that prevailed throughout 
Crooked Lane ? 

While the inhabitants were taking their supper, “a horrid, awful, 
papistical, jacobinitical plot” had been discovered, brewed at their very 
dours ;—and by whom ?—the little old fan-maker, Mademoiselle Melanie, 
and, who could have thought it? Mr. Thornton Brooksby, who had 
been taken into cnstody just outside Mr. Ashton’s door! Oh! who could 
have thought of it? It was no sham plot; for the aldermen were 
assembled; and poor Phebe, as the last person who had been over- 
heard to speak to Thornton, was summoned to give evidence. 

The aldermen were “set in terrible state;” and Mr. Paxton, the 
grand ferreter-out of Jacobite plots, was there, and there stood poor 
Mons. Dubois, and poor Thornton, when poor Phebe advanced to the 
table. 

‘‘ Thanks to the vigilance of Sir Robert,” said Mr. Paxton, ‘* we have 
yet aclue to the whole plot. Madame de la Court, who I lament has 
escaped under pretence of taking lessons in drawing, went down to Mons. 
Dubois, and on her return used to call at the snuff-shop to take, or leave 
despatches. Some of them have fallen into our hands ; but one, the most 
valuable, was conveyed to her by Mr. Thornton Brooksby, who was 
accustomed to accompany her on Friday afternoons to this shop.” 

“Ono, cried Phebe, heedless of interrupting even the government 
agent, ‘it was with me he walked.” 

Mr. Paxton smiled blandly. ‘ We can pity your case madam,” said 
he; “but it is in evidence that he walked with that French girl. Now 
on the 14th instant he was not seen there; but a person, unknown, but 
sent by him, gave a small packet to Madame de la Court, just as she 
turned into the shop.” 

‘Tt was to me he gave it, and here it is,” cried Phebe, laying the 
packet on the table. Paxton seized it—he carefully unfolded the wrap- 
pers, and glanced eagerly at them. “There is little plot here,” said one 
of the aldermen. Paxton smiled a significant smile, and advanced to the 
fire, held the papers to it, and close thick writing now appeared upon them. 
“Ay,” said he, “with letters we have little to do,—but arquebusade 
and comfit-box wrappers, aye, even fan-mounts play an important part in 
these plots.” 

“© Mon Dieu,” exclaimed the poor little fan-painter, with uplifted eyes, 
“dat vile Jacobite baggage, as Madame Ashton do call her, left vid 
me two vite mounts, and begged me to keep dem safe.” 

‘¢ The very mounts spoken of here,” cried Paxton ; ‘send for them.” 

The two mounts were brought ; Paxton ripped them up like an expe- 
rienced fan-mounter, and drew out from between the lining two or three 
small slips of paper. 

There was a short discussion among the civic functionaries; and then the 
sitting alderman said, “ Mr. Thornton Brooksby, Mons. Dubois, we 
regret the trouble we have ‘occasioned you,—we are satisfied you are 
wholly ignorant of the plot, your names having been merely used as a 
blind to remove suspicion from the real agents; and therefore dismiss 
you, and again expressing our regret.” 
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‘“‘Q Phebe, how could you have suspected me ?” said Thornton, “I 
feared my father had discovered our place, and therefore I did not come 
that Friday.” 

‘“‘Ah, my dear children,” said Alderman Brooksby, “ it was my fault, 
and bitterly have I suffered for it; but thanks to you Phebe, for your 
patient watch at that window; we must put Thornton under your espe- 
cial charge, lest he should get into misehief again.” 

We need not pursue the story farther, and tell how Mons. Dubois 
returned merrily to his little room, to paint a wedding-fan, with loves, 
and doves, and roses, (not jacobinical white, but good old English 
red ones,) for Mrs. Thornton Brooksby; and how milliners were set 
to work, and bridesmaids chosen, and the grand dinner ordered, and 


how with Phebe’s last farewell look at her window, closed “‘ the Romance 
of Crooked Lane.” 


MAGNETIC MUSINGS. 


ScEPTICAL, as we have always been, as to the imputed miracles of 
Phreno-Magnetism, the interests of science and truth demand the 
insertion of the following case, vouched for, as it is, by a medical gen- 
tleman, prepared to be answerable for unquestionable facts. 

It is proper to recal before-hand, that Coleridge published a Poetical 
Fragment, called Kubla Khan, which he dreamt during a sleep ob- 
viously magnetic. The Poet, indeed, implies as much, by calling the 
piece a Psychological Curiosity ; which he would scarcely have 
done, if. his verses had been merely composed, like a majority of 
modern poems, during a common doze. But whoever reads that 
splendid Fragment, will recognise from its tone, that it was inspired, in 
a fit of somnambulism, under the influence of which he ascended to the 
top of Parnassus, as some persons, in the same state, have climbed to 
the roof of the house. 

In the present instance, the Improvisatrice is a Mrs. Z—, a woman, 
in her ordinary or waking state, of rather a prosaic turn than other- 
wise ; so much so, that it cannot be traced that she ever attempted, 
even in a valentine, to throw her sentiments into rhyme. Certain 
phrenological developments, however, suggested to the family phy- 
sician that the poetical faculty had a local habitation in her cerebrum, 
and only awaited the touch of the magician to awaken its tones. 
Accordingly, having thrown her, by the usual passes, into a mesmeric 
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state, he placed his forefinger on the organ of Extempore Composition, 
whereupon she immediately improvised the following verses :— 







PassiNG my brow, and passing my eyes, 
And passing lower with devious range, 
Passing my chest, 
And passing the rest, 
I feel a something passing strange ! 





































Over my soul there seems to pass 

A middle state of life or death, 

And I almost seem to feel, alas ! 

That I am drawing my passing breath ! 
And, methinks I hear the passing-bell ; 
But, Mr. Passmore, that reverend elf, 
Gives me a pass that I know well, 

A sort of passport to Heaven itself! 


Passing my brow, and passing my eye, 
And passing lower, with devious range, 
Passing my chest, 
And passing the rest, 
I feel a something passing strange | 


Oh, Mr. Eyre, Lieutenant dear ! 

Oh! Lady Sale, thou gallant lass | 

I know for certain that ye are near, 

For I feel, I feel, the Khyber Pass ! 

But no—'tis Brockedon passes my brow, 
And I'm in the Alpine Passes now, 
With icy valleys, and snowy crests, 
Whereon the passing vapour rests ; 

And guide and English traveller pass, 
Each on a very passable ass ! 


Passing my ear and passing my eye ! 

O joy ! what pastoral meads I spy, 

Full of lambs that frisk and feed 

While the Pastor plays on his rustic reed— 
To the very best of his humble ability, 
Piping ever shrill and loud, 

But oh ! what new magnetic cloud 

Passes over my passability ! 
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Over my soul there seems to pass 

A middle state of life or death 

And I almost seem to feel, alas ! 

That I am drawing my passing breath. 
No more prospects bright and sunny, 
No more chance of pleasant cheer, 

No more hope of passing money— 

I feel the pass of the Overseer ! 
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THE ECHO. 


Ir would require the voices of fifty echoes to respond to the queries, 
hints, suggestions, and advice of innumerable correspondents and critics, 
on our first number. Only on one point has there been a general con- 
currence, in deference to which the cover is printed in black, for the 
million, instead of red for the vermilion, a change the eyes of Europe, 
we hope, will duly appreciate. 





A Correspondent from Glasgow, dating on the 12th January, com- 
plains that copies were then not delivered in that city to several sub- 
scribers. The delay, in such cases, rests with the parties who took the 
orders ; the Magazine having been ready for delivery on the morning of 
the 30th December, in time for the trade parcels. The same answer 
will apply to a communication from Liverpool. 


We fear X writes his poetry on the railroad—his style is so level. 
It does not rise an inch in the mile. 


Who can wonder at nocturnal incendiarism, when a Scotchman is 
allowed to publicly advertise a Night with Burns? 


“An Inquirer,” who asks the origin of opening Parliament in person, 
is respectfully referred to the learned in gingerbread at the Preparatory 
School. 





It is quite true that the wild beasts at the Zoological are opposed to 
any embankment of the Thames, which they consider will Trench on 
their prerogatives. 
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We are unable to satisfy our correspondent with information on the 
best mode of getting his Waste Inclosure Bill passed. He should go to 
the Commons. 


“4 Young Lady,” who asks us if we will accept ‘some lines,” will 
be good enough to say what lines she means; are they the Birmingham 
or Midland Counties ? 


Our correspondent’s joke on the word “ grateful” is not new. It was 
invented contemporaneously with Dr. Arnott’s stoves. The epigram is 
not within our range. 


Our poetical friend will, we think, admit that no verse can be grander 
than the universe. 


> 


“ An observer of the clouds,” who has remarked the glass to rise 


during wet, is informed, that the phenomenon is peculiar to Glass-go. 
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THE MOOR ON THE KEY VIVE! 





